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OF THE WEEK. 


> 


NEWS 


\ E have dealt at length elsewhere with the crisis, with 

the Government's Bill, and with what, in our opinion, 
is the attitude which should be taken up by all who desire to 
minimize the grave perils to which the nation is exposed. As 
we write on Friday no decision has been taken in regard to 
the amendments which are being proposed by the miners on 
the one side and the owners on the other. There seems 
reason to believe, however, that the Government will refuse to 
alter their Bill in any material way, and that it will on Monday 
become law practically in the shape in which it was intro- 
duced. The question which now arises is, Will the miners 
accept the Bill and return to work, or will they continue the 
strike? It is greatly to be hoped that the leaders will have the 
wisdom to accept the Bill, and will order a return to work, 
subject to the settlement of the wages scales by the District 
Boards. If no such orders are given by the unions, then only 
one course remains open to the Government: they must at 
once make arrangements for giving the fullest possible pro- 
tection to any owners who are willing to open their mines. 
That the owners will be willing we do not doubt, nor do we 
doubt the readiness of a number of men sufficient to meet the 
immediate needs of the community to go underground. If 
two or three mines are opened in each coalfield a general 
return to work will not be long delayed. 


We cannot leave the subject of the crisis without pointing 
cut once more that whatever else may be the effect of the 
Bill, and of the strike that has led up to it, it must in the long 
run be injurious to the miners. If their leaders have not 
hitherto understood what is meant by “a fatal triumph ” or “a 
Pyrrhie victory,” they will ultimately do so. When the dust 
of the combat has cleared away, the events of the past three 
weeks will be found not only to have very greatly decreased 
the demand for coal, owing to the permanent loss of foreign 
trade and the adoption of other means than coal for producing 
industrial power, but also to have put an end to that 
highly prosperous condition of general trade with which 
the year opened. From both causes the demand for coal will 
have been enormously lessened. But if less coal is demanded, 
less coal will be won in the mines; and if less coal is won in 





book will be a fatal triumph indeed. It requires little pro- 
phetic vision to feel sure that the reaction which is bound to 
follow the crisis will, when it reaches its height, sweep the 
present Government out of existence. 


We do not feel that it will serve any useful purpose to 
dwell at length upon the speeches made in Parliament during 
the passage of the Bill. Since we go to press on Friday at 
midday we cannot comment on the discussion in Committee, 
and we could only present a half-told tale. For record 
purposes, however, we may give the following summary 
of events in the House. Late in the evening of Friday week 
the announcement was made that the joint conference had 
broken down, and that it was the Government’s intention to 
introduce legislation. On Monday in the House of Com- 
mons the Prime Minister gave formal notice that he would 
introduce a Minimum Wage Bill next day. On Tuesday 
Mr. Asquith introduced the Minimum Wage Bill in the House 
of Commons. On Wednesday the first-reading debate 
took place. In deference to a protest from Mr. Bonar Law, 
the proposed time-table was altered, and the second reading 
postponed till Thursday, with a corresponding change in 
the later stages. In Thursday morning's papers came the 
announcement that, on the one hand, the miners refused 
to accept the Bill unless specific minimum rates were in- 
cluded in it, and that, on the other, Mr. Balfour was to 
move the rejection of the Bill on its second reading on behalf 
of the Opposition. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour, in circumstances of great ex- 
citement, moved that the Bill “be read a second time this 
day six months.” But though Mr. Balfour condemned, and, 
as we hold, rightly condemned, the principle of the Bill, it 
was apparent from his speech that he had no hope of carrying 
his point, and, further, that he was not able to suggest any 
alternative proposals which would provide a solution of the 
crisis. The fact that Mr. Balfour was not able to make such 
proposals is, of course, no condemnation of the Opposition, 
for they are in no sense responsible for the crisis, and there- 
fore cannot be expected to improvise a remedy. Still, in view 
of the fact that the Opposition were not prepared to suggest 
a better solution, and realized that in existing circumstances 
an appeal to the country was impossible, it can hardly be said 
that there was much practical use—though, we admit, there was 
no very great practical harm—in Mr. Balfour's motion. Indeed, 
to outsiders like ourselves who do not profess to be skilled in 
Parliamentary finesse, ali that the official action of the Opposi- 
tion appears to have done was to consolidate the Government 
and to make it apparent that the Opposition is weaker and 
the Government stronger in the Commons than the public 
supposed—a result which Oppositions are generally believed 
not to desire. However, as our view is that at the present 
moment the duty of the good citizen is not to interfere with 
the Government, but to let them make the best they can of 
a bad job, we can feel no great regret at what happened in 
Parliament on Thursday night. 
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Mr. Asquith, in his reply to Mr. Balfour, naturally made a 
strong point of the fact that Mr. Balfour put forward no 
alternative proposal. The Prime Minister, we are glad to see, 
made it clear, however, that in the last resort the Government 
mean to do their duty, and that they realize that an essential 
part of that duty is to protect men in the right to work and 
to secure the country from the appalling evils of the complete 
cessation of the coal supply. Sir Edward Grey ended the 
debate with a speech which showed that he and his col- 
leagues are under no illusions as to the imminent dangers 
of the situation. When the division was taken the Govern- 
ment were found to have a majority of 123 (348-225)—a 
majority considerably larger than was expected. Three 
Unionists voted with the Government, and one Liberal against 
them. 


The duty of the State in the present crisis was so well ex- 
pressed by Lord Haldane in his speech at the Fishmongers’ 
dinner on Thursday night that we must find space to quote it 
verbatim :— 

“There is another duty, besides the duty of reform, which rests 
with the State, and that is the elementary duty of preserving law 
and order. Fortunately—and it says much for the good sense and 
good feeling of those concerned in this dispute—it has been re- 
markably and singularly characterized by freedom from disorder. 
Our business is, if a different situation arises, to be able to dis- 
charge the elementary duties of the State. We have no right, 
and we have no power, to make 850,000 miners go to work; it is 
for them to choose. On the other hand, if there are those among 
them who desire to go to work, it is our duty to secure to them 
the hberty to do so.” 


The text of the Bill “to provide a Minimum Wage in the 
ease of workmen employed underground in Coal Mines, and 
for purposes incidental thereto ” was issued on Tuesday night. 
It consists of six clauses and a schedule. The first clause 
lays it down that, except in the cases specified under the Act, 
it shall be an implied term of every miner's contract that be 
shall be paid not less than the minimum wage fixed by his 
“district rules.” The “ district rules” are to provide for the 
exclusion from the minimum rate of aged and infirm 
workmen, and to lay down conditions as to regularity 
and efficiency of work. If the workman fails to comply 
with these, he is to be excluded from the minimum 
rate. The second clause deals with the nature and 
functions of the “ joint district boards.” These are to consist 
of representatives of owners and men, with a chairman chosen 
jointly, or nominated by the Board of Trade. The “joint 
district boards” are to fix the minimum wage for the district ; 
but they are also to have the power in the case of any coal 
mine or class of coal mine or class of workmen where there 
are special circumstances to fix a special minimum rate higher 
or lower than the district rate. 


The third clause determines the conditions in which the 
minimum rate of a district may be altered. The fourth 
provides for the Act being brought into operation without 
delay. The fifth is interpretative. The sixth contains the 
short title, and states that the Act is to continue in force for 
no longer than three years from its passing unless Parliament 
determines otherwise. The schedule contains a list of the 
twenty-one districts in which the district boards are to be 
set up. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Tom Mann was arrested at his house 
in Wimbledon, and on Wednesday conveyed to Salford, where 
he was charged on Thursday before the magistrate under the 
Incitement to Mutiny Act of 1797. The charge was in con- 
nexion with his share in originating and subsequently pub- 
lishing the “ Open Letter to British Soldiers” printed in the 
Syndicalist, with the object of endeavouring “to seduce such 
persons serving in his Majesty’s Forces by land... from 
their duty and allegiance to his said Majesty.” The magis- 
trate remanded the case for a week, and refused to grant 
bail. As to the question whether Mr. Tom Mann is guilty or 
not guilty we can of course say nothing, but in regard to the 
question of the gravity of the crime with which he is charged 
there can be no doubt. A nation which treated incitements 
to its soldiers to disobey orders as no offence would be guilty 
of suicide. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who made his statement on the 
Navy Estimates on Monday, discussed the naval situation 


vis-d-vis with Germany, prefacing his remarks with the 
observation that nothing was to be gained by using indirect 
modes of expression. “The Germans are a people of 
robust mind, whose strong and masculine sense and 
high courage do not recoil from and are not offended 
by plain and blunt statements of fact if expressed with 
courtesy and sincerity.” He then proceeded to lay down the 
conditions under which naval competition would be carried on 
for the next few years, premising that at the moment we held 
a great advantage in the event of a naval war in the numbers 
and superiority of our pre-Dreadnought ships; that the cost 
of maintenance apart from new construction must grow 
irresistibly with every year; and that it was wrong and waste- 
ful to build a single ship before it was wanted, since nearly 
three years of its life have been lived before it is born. In 
view of these facts and the rise of the German Navy to the 
first place on the Continent, they were obliged to readjust 
their standard, and to substitute for the Two-Power standard 
a 60 per cent. superiority in vessels of the Dreadnought type 
over the German Navy on the basis of an existing Fleet Law. 


If that law were adbered to, in the absence of unexpected 
developments by other countries, this ratio of sixteen to ten 
would continue to be a convenient guide for the next few 
years. But as the pre-Dreadnoughts declined in fighting 
value this standard must be readjusted. For the next six 
years we could maintain superiority by building four and 
three ships alternately. But if Germany changed her Navy 
Law and added two ships to her construction within the next 
six years we should lay down four within the same period. If 
she added three we should lay down six. On the other hand 
if Germany reduced or slackened her construction, we should 
at once reduce or slacken in proportion, in the absence of 
dangerous developments elsewhere. She would thus be no 
gainer as against us by any increase that might be made, 
and no loser by any diminution. Indeed, by abstaining from 
building three super-Dreadnoughts she would in fact wipe 
out five of ours. This was a perfectly plain and simple 
plan, by which, without any diplomatic negotiations, bargaining, 
or restriction on the sovereign freedom of either Power, this 
keen and costly naval rivalry could at any time be abated, and 
it was better, he was sure, to put it quite frankly for the 
Parliaments and people to judge for themselves. 


In view of the increases which were in progress the 
Admiralty had resolved to recast completely the organization 
and distribution of the Fleet with a view to strengthening 
the naval force in home waters immediately available for war. 
They would be divided into three fleets, comprising eight 
battle squadrons of eight battleships each, together with 
their attendant cruiser squadrons, flotillas, and all auxiliaries. 
If further increases of Navy personnel were made elsewhere 
a substantial addition to ours would at once be made. Mr. 
Churchill went on to say that it was necessary to have more 
commissioned officers as soon as possible, and a considerable 
number of young warrant officers would be selected for pro- 
motion as commissioned warrant officers and be made eligible 
for promotion te yet higher grades. He also made the im- 
portant announcement that a committee presided over by 
Admiral Sir Reginald Custance would inquire into the 
whole system of entry and education for cadets and mid- 
shipmen, though he was careful to add that this im- 
plied no departure from or reversal of the naval train- 
ing policy instituted in 1892. We infer that this step 
has probably been due to the growing volume of dissatisfac- 
tion with the working of the method of selection by interview, 
and we trust that it will lead to an alteration of the present 
arrangement by which only those who have passed the inter- 
view are subjected to a literary test. The vivd voce test 


should be the deciding one, but the paper work should come 
first. Mr. Churchill's statement was, on the whole, very well 
received. 





Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald entered pro- 
tests against the expenditure on the Navy, but Mr. Leach, the 
Radical member for the Colne Valley, declared that, although 
a man of peace, he was “almost completely won over by the 
admirable spirit” of the First Lord’s speech In his reply the 
First Lord commented sympathetically on the proposal to 
establish a Council of Defence in London, composed of 
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representatives of all parties and all the dominions. Our most 
urgent need at the moment was an increase in the numbers of 
our torpedo destroyers, and in eighteen months we might 
expect to have 51 added to the 116 we had already. The 
redistribution of the fleet would not entail the abandonment of 
the Malta dockyards. Replying to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
appeal to the Government to set the example in reducing 
construction, Mr. Churchill reminded him that Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s move in this direction had failed, 
the next strongest naval Power, instead of following his lead, 
having increased its rate of building. Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ment has provoked an explosion of hostility in the German 
Chauvinist Press, but several of the most influential journals, 
including the Cologne Gazette, the Vossische Zeitung, and 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, deprecate excitement and pessimism, 
and assure Mr. Churchill that his frank utterances will be 
received in Germany without a feeling of irritation or 
offence. 


The German Secretary to the Imperial Treasury, Herr 
Wermuth, resigned last Saturday on the ground that new 
naval and military expenditure is to be met by unsound 
finance. Herr Wermuth’s principle, which was stated in a 
debate in February, and by which he has had the courage to 
abide, although the Government has deserted him, was, 
according to the Times correspondent, expressed in the 
following words :—“ A new and urgent addition to expendi- 
ture is impending. This can cause us only to abide by the 
wholesome principle—no expenditure without provision to 
meet it. And by provision we mean cash provision, not 
paper provision of any sort.” Ever since then the Centre 
Party has been campaigning against the death duties, which 
were part of Herr Wermuth’s scheme. The result was that 
the Government gave way, and Herr Wermuth preferred 
principle to office. It is thought that now the rebate on 
epirits will be abolished; but this expedient will not do more 
than meet a portion of the expenditure, and there is likely to 
be some juggling with the accounts to make them balance. 
Herr Wermuth’s principle is the only sound one for all finance 
in all countries. 


The Debate on Morocco was continued in the French 
Chamber on Friday week. The Premier, M. Poincaré, said 
that MM. Caillaux, Briand, Cruppi, Messimy, and others 
had waived their right to reply to M. Jaurés. As the 
present Government had to assume responsibility for the 
acts of previous Governments he was qualified to speak in 
their name. It was in the interests of the nation that he 
had induced those who had been responsible for French 
foreign policy to keep silence. It would be impossible in 
any case for material disclosures to be made without obtain- 
ing the consent of the foreign Powers concerned. His 
predecessors had all served France according to their lights, 
and the results were good. The principle of a protectorate 
of Morocco had been achieved, and M. Regnault was start- 
ing for Fez to embody the principle ina treaty. M. Jaurés 
amplified his speech of the previous week, but the Times 
correspondent remarks that M. Jaurés has probably more to 
say, and that it will be interesting to see whether M. 
Caillaux will yet be drawn into the open in defence of his 
extraordinary negotiations with Germany without the know- 
ledge of the Cabinet. 


In charging the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey on Tuesday 
Sir Forrest Fulton, the Recorder, referred to the cases of the 
brothers Buck, printers, and Guy Bowman, a journalist, who 
are accused of inciting soldiers to mutiny. The Recorder 
referred to Syndicalism as “a diabolical system invented by 
somebody or other for the purpose of promoting a general 
strike and apparently to establish a Socialistic Republic. It 
means striking in one trade and inducing workmen in other 
trades to strike.” “Syndicalism” in its cant usage of course 
means this and much more. It is,as many of its apostles 
preach it, a fraudulent and predatory method of ousting the 
owners of property in order to replace them by new owners— 
the present workmen. But though the associations of the 
word “Syndicalism” are infamously bad there is nothing 
whatever criminal in its essential idea. Apart from its 
methods, Syndicalism means no more than a form of co- 
operation. We must really protest against this irrelevant 
harangue by the Recorder, which had nothing to do with the 





charge of inciting to mutiny and was most improperly incor- 
porated in the charge to the Grand Jury. 





The Times of Monday published a letter from Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, who explains that, though in sympathy with the 
cause of woman suffrage, he will vote against the second 
reading of the Conciliation Bill lest the passage of the Bill 
should enable the militant suffragists to say that violence has 
triumphed. We are very glad that Mr. Sydney Buxton has 
courageously made known his intention. It is obviously an 
important step fora Cabinet Minister to take, and we trust 
that it will be freely imitated. The militant suffragists profess 
indifference to the fate of the Conciliation Bill, but every one 
knows that if it were passed the result would be cited as the 
justification of violence. 


The National Reserve, as a military asset of importance in 
the scheme of national defence, received on Wednesday an 
official recognition which can only be described as of the 
highest significance. In answer to the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Haldane, while describing the military forces which would 
remain at home in case of the dispatch of the expeditionary 
force—we quote from the report of the Daily Chronicle—used 
these words:—‘“ Besides the 410,000 men left at home as 
an organized force when the expeditionary force has gone 
abroad, we shall have the National Reserve, which already 
numbers 70,000 men.” Another report makes Lord Haldane say 
that the National Reserve “ would furnish a body of capable 
men who might be relied on to give valuable assistance in 
bringing the Territorial Force up to its full strength.” We 
may add that in his speech at the Fishmongers’ Hall on 
Thursday Lord Haldane, in even stronger language, accepted 
the National Reserve as part of the forces of the nation 
organized for home defence. 


It is clear from these statements that the War Office has 
begun to realize what a valuable force they have in the 
National Reserve, and the ability which the institution gives 
to them of keeping in touch with, and utilizing the services of, 
those men in the country who have had a military training, 
but who are not now connected with any other military unit. 
They see that in the last resort these men of the National 
Reserve would be invaluable to stiffen the Territorial Force. 
Undoubtedly the existence of the Reserve would also help to 
steady public opinion should the threat of invasion arise, 
and were we confronted with what the old Militia Acts 
used to describe as “the appearance of the enemy in force 
upon our coasts.” 


In a letter to the Times of Wednesday Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
K.C., who was a member of the Royal Commission on Trade 
Disputes, recalls the history of the Trade Disputes Act of 
1906. The Royal Commission in their majority report 
strongly recommended that the Taff Vale decision—that a 
trade union which does wrong should be held liable for the 
wrong—should not be interfered with. At the same time it 
was recommended that unions should be protected against 
improper actions at law. Sir Lawson Walton, the Liberal 
Attorney-General in 1906, announced the approval of the 
Government of this view of the Taff Vale decision. But 
the Government yielded miserably to pressure from the 
Labour Party and from members who had pledged them- 
selves in their constituencies, and trade unions, as every one 
knows, were placed above the law. Mr. Arthur Cohen in 
summing up the effect of this disastrous Act well says :— 

“A contract between workmen and their employers is negotiated 
and sanctioned by the officials of a trade union, and yet the trade 
union, which exercises almost an unlimited power of influencing 
the workmen, can with complete immunity order or procure them 
to break the contract, although made under its directions and with 
its sanction. Again, a trade union may, through its authorized 
officials, order or procure any person to commit a tort causing any 
amount of injury, and the injured person is precluded from re- 
covering any compensation whatever from the funds of the trade 
union. These provisions thus give to trade unions and their 
agents privileges and immunities of a most abnormal character 
such as have never been accorded to any other association, and it is 
utterly impossible to discover any principles of justice, equity, or 
public policy by which those provisions can be justified.” 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 77j—Friday week 78. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_————— 


THE CRISIS. 


grees a dark night and a coach with an unruly 

team of horses driven by a coachman who, yielding 
to bad advice, has turned off the main highway and got 
into an intricate labyrinth of side-roads. After various 
hesitations and wanderings he at last plunges down a lane 
with deep ditches on each side, a lane so slippery that it is 
difficult for his horses to keep their feet, and so narrow that 
to turn round is impossible. What, in these circumstances, 
is the duty of a guard? However badly he thinks the 
eoach is being driven, however doubtful he may be as to 
the possibility of ever getting back into the main road by the 
lane in question, however ready he may be to tell the driver 
later what he thinks of him, it surely can never be his duty 
to make futile attempts to scramble over the top of the 
coach and snatch at the reins, to shout curses at the 
driver, or to remind him with futile iteration that he has 
taken the wrong road, that all is lost, that he is sure to 
upset the coach. Again, no wise guard, even if he 
sympathises with the anxieties and terrors of the 
passengers, and would like to join in the uncompli- 
mentary remarks which they are making, would do any- 
thing to increase the alarm.of the “insides,” or would 
encourage them to get out of the coach and make an 
effort, which could only end in disaster, to turn it round in 
the narrowest and worst place in the lane. When he 
knows that such efforts cannot but lead to ruin, a 
guard’s duty, however much he may disapprove of the 
driver’s behaviour, and however much he may doubt his 
wisdom, is clearly for the time to keep silent. Instead of 
adding to the noise and confusion, he must do his best to 
quiet the passengers and prevent matters going from bad 
to worse. His duty is to point out that, things being as 
they are, every effort must be made to keep the coach 
on the road, such as it is, and to prevent it being hurled 
into the ditch on either side. For the time no bewailings 
as to the way in which the coach is being injured, the body 
strained, and the wheels damaged—however true they may 
be—can be considered. A wrong road will never be made 
a right one by an upset. 

This seems to us a fairly exact metaphor with which 
to describe the present crisis. We accept its lessons. 
There will be plenty of opportunity for criticism later. 
We are not concerned, then, on the present occasion 
to discuss the abstract merits of the Minimum Wage or 
what results are likely to follow from the attempt 
to fix the price of labour by Government action, direct 
or indirect, or, again, to trouble ourselves with the Par- 
liamentary tactics of the Opposition. The need of the 
moment is to get the miners to return to work in order 
that the essential machinery of industry may again be set 
in motion. The Government’s scheme for doing this is 
the only one before the country, and therefore it is the 
only one which can be tried. 

The Bill which, soon after these pages are in our 
readers’ hands, will be the law of the land is a Bill 
the principle of which we profoundly distrust. But 
granted that its principle ought to be applied to the 
mining industry, which is the Government case, we 
are bound in fairness to say that it is probably the 
least. objectionable application of that principle which 
could be devised. From the point of view of its authors 
it is a very able Bill. The worst possible Bill for applying 
the minimum wage to the mines would have been a Bill 
in which an attempt was made to put the price of labour 
into the Statute. The Government have wisely refused to 
adopt this course, and have made it the essence of their 
scheme that prices are to be settled in each district by a 
Joint Board of masters and men. Now it is to be noted 
that the practical effect of this will be that in a great 
many instances the prices of labour will still in fact, if 
not in name, be settled by “the higgling of the market.” 
It will only be in the case of a deadlock that the chairman 
of the Board, who will be, as a rule, we presume, a 
Government nominee, will solve such a deadlock by settling 
the minima for each type of labour. When that is settled 
the owners will be obliged to accept these minima if they 
desire to keep their pits open. But, though this is the 
rule, a great deal of elasticity is allowed under the Bill. 








For example, what we may fairly call “ contracting out” 
is permitted. If the owners and the men agree in regard 
to a particular pit that a scale of wages less than the 
minima of the district should be adopted in order that 
the pit may remain open, such an arrangement will be 
sanctioned by the District Board. Again, aged or 
infirm persons will be allowed by the Board to work at 
a rate lower than the regular minimum wage. Such 
persons will, as it were, be lifted out of the operation of 
the Bill. Finally, the owner will possess the safeguard 
of being able to refuse employment to any man who 
is not exerting himself to earn the minimum wage. It is 
true, no doubt, that it may often be difficult for an owner 
to exercise this right for fear that the unions may support 
the alleged “ malingerer” and declare that if he is dis- 
charged they will strike. Therefore this safeguard may 
be declared to be illusory. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that though this is a great danger for the owner, it is a 
danger which exists now, and that in this sense the owner's 
position is not made worse by the Bill. Though we hold 
it is only just and right to point out the moderating 
effect of the provisions of the Bill in these respects, we 
trust our readers will not suppose that we are therefore con- 
verted to the principle of the Bill. They merely minimise 
the dangers inherent in legislation of the kind proposed. 


It will naturally be asked what will happen if, after 
the Bill has passed, the miners refuse to make use of 
it, and the unions do not order a return to work. In 
that case the duty of the Government is clear, and 
it is a duty from which, if we are to judge by the 
very plain speaking indulged in by Lord Haldane 
at the Fishmongers’ Hall on Thursday night, and 
also by the tone of Mr. Asquith’s statement in the 
House, the Government will not shrink. If the Bill 
fails to secure the return of the men to work, the 
Government will, we presume, at once proclaim that any 
owners who wish to open their pits oh any men who 
wish to go down those pits, whether they be members of 
the unions or free labourers, shall have secured to them the 
most perfect and absolute protection, and that any attempts 
to interfere with that right to work on his own terms 
which is the essential right of the citizen shall be dealt 
with in the sternest possible way. If once the Govern- 
ment make this clear we have little doubt that a certain 
number of mines can at once be opened in every coal field 
throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, and that when 
once those pits are opened there will be a daily augmented 
stream of labour flowing to the mines. A portion of this 
labour will, we are convinced, be drawn from members 
of the unions who are tired of the struggle and who, 
whatever their fellows may do, will regard the Govern- 
ment Bill as giving them all they demand. But, in addition, 
there will be a considerable amount of non-union labour 
which will only be too glad to get the work which the 
more fanatical members of the unions refuse. We 
must never forget that, though the great majority of 
the most skilled miners are in the unions, there is no 
mystery about working underground, and that in all 
mining districts there are plenty of men who are quite 
capable of doing the work, though no doubt they will do 
it much more slowly than tke professional miners. In our 
opinion the Government have been dangerously tardy in 
declaring that they mean, be the risks what they may, to 
protect men in the exercise of the right to work. But now 
that such declarations have been made, we cannot believe, 
should the Bill unhappily be rejected by the miners, 
that the Cabinet will go back from them. During the rail- 
way strike they showed that they had well-thought-out plans 
for the employment of the forces at the command oi the 
State, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, they have been 
able to make not less, but even more, effective arrangements 
for protecting the mines from lawless attacks. In spite of 
much foolish talk as tothe miners being made desperate 
by displays of force, we are convinced that the determina- 
tion of the Government to show firmness will have a very 
great effect for good upon the leaders of the men. The 
last thing they want to see is the men gradually breaking 
away from their organizations and returning to work 
without leave. When they realize that there is any danger 
of this taking place they will, like sensible men, come to 
the conclusion that, having gained so much of their 
demands, it would be exceedingly foolish to throw that 
gain away in the hope of obtaining more. 
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PORTUGUESE SLAVERY AND THE 
BRITISH ALLIANCE. 


E sincerely trust that the statement given in the 
\ Daily Graphic and other papers last Monday 
that the Government have renewed our offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with Portugal is not well founded. We need 
hardly say that we do not object to its renewal because of 
any change in the Portuguese system of government. 
The Portuguese Republic is just as good a Government 
with which to make an alliance as the Portuguese Monarchy, 
and we should be the last people in the world to suggest 
that republics should be looked at askance by democracies 
like our own. Our reason for objecting to the renewal of 
the alliance is a very different one. An alliance is a 
virtual guarantee, supported by the whole weight of our 
naval and military power, that Portugal shall not be 
disturbed in the possession of her colonies. The alliance 
says “ Hands off!” to all the world in regard to the African 
and other possessions of the Republic. That is a very great 
responsibility, though it is not one from which, we hold, the 
nation ought to shrink provided it is convinced that the 
rule of Portugal in her colonies is for the good of mankind, 
or, to put it ina more restricted sense and one fairer to 
Portugal, provided that there is no disregard of humanity 
and good government in those possessions. If, however, such 
disregard can be shown, then we hold that the responsibility 
of guaranteeing Portugal in the possession of her colonies 
ought not to be re-shouldered by this country. There seems 
little doubt that the changefroma monarchical toarepublican 
government did put au end to the alliance, and that it 
requires renewal, for the alliance pledged the monarchs 
of each country to help the other against rebels and 
enemies of the Crown.—It was no doubt for this reason 
that it was thought necessary by the Portuguese to renew 
the alliance whea Cromwell became Protector.—We say, 
then, that the alliance should not now be renewed unless 
our Government is assured that a decent standard of 
government is maintained in the Portuguese colonies, and 
that we are doing nothing to bolster up a cruel and 
inhuman system. 

But is it possible to assert that the conditions which exist 
in the Portuguese colonies make it safe for us and right 
for us to stand up before the world and say that we will 
defend Portuguese rule, say, in Angola and Mozambique 
and the island of San Thomé against all comers? Let 
those who believe that this is a proper responsibility to 
accept turn to the letter from Mr. Harris on slavery in San 
Thomé which we publish in another column ; a letter, re- 
member, not inspired by hearsay, but written after personal 
observation on the spot. The letter was actually written 
in the island of San Thomé. Mr. Harris, we may say 
parenthetically in case some of our readers should not know 
his name, is a missionary of very great experience and a 
man of cool judgment—too cool, indeed, for the more 
zealous and extreme humanitarians. Mr. Harris is 
the last man to be carried off his feet by a wave of 
prejudice. Yet what does he tell us? He tells us that, 
contrary to the belief which has generally been entertained, 
the condition of the imported labourers in the cocoa island 
of San Thomé is a condition of slavery, and is attended 
with all the horrors that go with predial slavery—imprison- 
ments, floggings, the separation of husbands and wives, 
of parents and children, misery, shame, and cruelty. 
Hitherto it has been almost universally believed—though 
we are bound to say that we ourselves have never felt 
satisfied in this respect—that though the workers were 
obtained on the mainland by force and fraud of the vilest 
kind, and were dragged in chains from places a thousand 
miles away in the interior, where they had been raided or 
kidnapped, they were kindly treated by their so-called 
employers (who are really their owners) when once landed 
m the island. Mr. Harris’s testimony, however, must alter 
opinion in this respect, and unless it can be refuted—we 
do not mean denied, because, of course, denials will follow 
quickly enough—we shall be obliged to conclude that true 
slavery does exist in the island, even though the system 
of recruiting on the mainland may, for the time at any rate, 
have been greatly improved, and kidnappings, as Mr. 
Harris appears to hold, have for the present been abolished. 

To put the matter specifically, we hold that the British 
Government ought not to renew the alliance with Portugal 
until they are satisfied that slavery does not exist in any 





part of the Portuguese colonies, and that we are not, there- 
fore, guaranteeing the existence of the greatest evil that the 
world can show—the enslavement of human beings. That 
is a crime in regard to which there can be no compromise. 
Our fight against slavery and the slave trade is the noblest 
thing in our history, perhaps the noblest thing ever done 
by any nation in its corporate capacity, and it is utterly 
detestable to think that we should now be falling away 
from our faith and our example. If it is said that we 
are prejudging the case and that slavery does not exist, 
because the Portuguese Government deny that slavery 
is tolerated by them, then let us make the alliance subject 
to there being no slavery in the Portuguese dominions. 
This might be accomplished by the addition of a clause 
or proviso in the instruments renewing the alliance, under 
which we shall be freed from all the obligations contained 
in the alliance if it can be shown that a condition of 
slavery, or what is tantamount to slavery, exists in any 
part of the Portuguese colonies, or, again, if the 
Portuguese Government are unable to prevent slave- 
raiding and slave-kidnapping within those dominions. 
We must not be put off with mere gocd intentions on 
the part of the Portuguese Government. If they are 
too weak to prevent slavery growing up then we cannot 
guarantee the continuance of their rule. 

In what we have written we have assumed that no 
renewal of the alliance has yet taken place. If, however, 
we should unfortunately be mistaken, then notice ought 
at once to be given to put an end to the alliance provided 
that after inquiry into the facts our Government is not 
satisfied as regards the conditions just named. In order to 
clear up the matter we most sincerely hope that questions 
will be asked in Parliament, or, if necessary, that fuller 
light may be thrown upon the whole subject by a motion 
for an adjournment of the House. There surely must Le 
members of the Liberal Party who hate slavery and who ara 
willing to raise the question, even though the Government 
may object. We suggest that the matter should be raised 
by Liberals, not, of course, because we think there is any less 
obligation on the part of Unionist members, but because if 
the matter is taken up by Unionists there is danger of it 
being said that they are merely acting from party motives 
and in order to embarrass the Government. If, however, 
action is taken by Liberals, this objection cannot be raised, 
while at the same time Unionists will be perfectly free to 
give support to the protest. The Anti-Slavery Society 
will, we feel sure, take public action on Mr. Harris's 
letter, for, as is well known, he is in their service 
and has their confidence. The prime duty of moving in 
the matter belongs, indeed, to them, and we feel certain 
that the sincere and high-minded men who compose that 
Society, even though they are for the most part members 
of the Liberal Party, will never allow party considerations 
to influence their action in this matter. 





THE WAR AND THE OUTLOOK. 


ELDOM has the prospect of terminating a war depended 
upon such curiously conflicting influences as now 
have full play in Turkey in face of the proposed mediation 
between the Turks and the Italians. Unquestionably the 
Young Turks would like to end the war for financial 
reasons, and recently the Committee at Salonika wished to 
remove the question of peace and war entirely out of the 
hands of Parliament in order that peace might be made 
by the Sultan, and everybody else might be saved from 
unpopularity. For unpopularity is, of course, the 
price of peace, and it is a price from which the 
Young Turks shrink. As it is they are in the saddle, 
and they know that so long as the Turkish troops 
and the Arabs in Tripoli continue to delay the Italian 
conquest, and even to win desultory successes, they have a 
good chance of being allowed to remain there. It is nota 
convenient moment for any one to try to unseat them. The 
acceptance of peace, nay, the very discussion of terms of 
peace which might be thought humiliating by the nation, 
would bring to an end the indulgence which is still 
accorded to the Committee in spite of its Gwindling prestige. 
The Committee is mistrusted alike by old-fashioned 
Mohammedans, who look upon the Young Turks as dan- 
gerous sceptics, and by the non-Moslem peoples, who have 
discovered that the equality promised by the Constitution 
is an illusion. We had hoped against hope that the Young 
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Turks would fulfil a reasonable part of the high expectations 
they had raised, but we are bound to say that we do not think 
that the fall of their system, as represented by the cliques 
of Salonika and Constantinople, can be long delayed. It 
is not to be wondered at that the Committee is in an agony 
of wanting peace and not wanting it. But the present 
indefinite situation cannot continue. 

If Turkey rejects the terms submitted through the 
Powers the next step by Italy might very well be the 
extension of the war to the Turkish littoral, both in 
Europe and Asia Minor. Coast towns might be bom- 
barded, and it cannot be pretended that Turkey would be 
indifferent to the blockade and the possible capture of 
such ar cityas Smyrna. No doubt the Italians did not 
enter into their self-denying ordinance to confine the war 
to Tripoli without very good reasons ; perhaps they were 
not only guided by prudence, but had come to an under- 
standing with the Austro-Hungarian Government. The 
chief point to bear in mind now is that, whether it be 
an admirable thing or not, the Italian people are un- 
doubtedly united by this war against Turkey as by 
nothing else that has happened in recent times. We 
do not think Italy acted wisely in declaring war, and we 
feel sure that the financial drain has yet to be felt in a 
manner which the Italian taxpayer has not dreamed of ; 
but that does not alter the immediate fact that a united 
country is a resolute country. If the Turks do not accept 
the terms now offered to them Italy will beyond doubt 
prosecute the war through thick and thin. Financially 
it will not be worth while; if she has a run of bad luck 
it may even bring her nigh to ruin, but it will then be 
too late to draw back. We hope, therefore, that the 
Young Turks, recognizing that their decision must be 
taken sooner or later, and that ultimate offers in such 
cases are generally less favourable than earlier offers, will 
make up their minds to risk their position. The situation 
now is that the Italian Government are ready to end the war 
on the understanding that Turkey recognizes “ implicitly ” 
the sovereignty of Italy over the two new African pro- 
vinces. The formula proposed would save ‘Turkey from 
the indignity of signing a formal treaty of peace in which 
Italian sovereignty would be “expressly” recognized. 
Italy would, in fact, be satistied if the Powers consented 
formally to her new position in Africa. In return Italy 
would recognize the religious authority of the Khalif in 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica, just as it is still recognized in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, though those countries are now 
provinces of Austria-Hungary; grant immunity to all 
Turks and Arabs who have been in arms against 
her; guarantee to the creditors of the Ottoman 
Public Debt a sum of money corresponding to that 
produced by the customs of Tripoli and Cyrenaica; and 
make full payment for Turkish property in the two new 
provinces. ‘There are other minor points which need not 
be mentioned, and finally Italy declares that she would not 
be averse from taking such measures, in concert with other 
Powers, as would assure the integrity of what remains of 
the Turkish Empire. 

It is very unlikely that Turkey will ever get better terms 
than these. The cash payments offered by Italy are an 
elastic amount, and might turn out to be very considerable 
on adjudication. We fully understand the intense danger 
to any Turkish Cabinet in accepting terms of any kind. 
But when a ship is surrounded by huge grinding icebergs 
the only thing for a wise commander to do is to take his 
courage in both hands and try to rush through the 
best available channel. He may be crushed, but at 
all events it is his only chance of escape from being 
ultimately overwhelmed. Of course the declaration by 
Italy that she would be ready to help to prevent the 
partition of Turkey cannot be more than a pious opinion. 
For the co-operation of the other Powers is the condition, 
and the matter may be utterly beyond the control of the 
other Powers when the time comes. We even suspect that 
Italy may already have entered into a contingent plan of 
action with the Austro-Hungarian Government with a 
view to the possible partition of Turkey. How otherwise 
are we to account for the fact that Count Aehrenthal 
risked everything to prevent anti-Italian action in his own 
country, and ‘n effect defied the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
the heir to the Dual Monarchy, in his efforts to smooth 
away the military and clerical demonstrations throughout 
Austria against Italy? If there were not an understand- 








ing to which he was absolutely pled it would har 
have been worth his while ayy thie We cannot held 
thinking it possible that he consented (without public 
knowledge of course) to Italy taking what she wauted in 
Africa on the condition that Italy would not object to 
Austria-Hungary seizing her portion in due course if ever 
the Young Turk system should crumble into ruins and the 
long-threatened scramble in the Balkans should begin. 
The policy of Russia in the Balkans is extremely 
obscure, and it is not in any way clarified by her action 
in withdrawing her subsidy from Montenegro. The 
rumours that Russia and Italy contemplate joint action 
against the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus are not as yet 
more than rumours. The only certain fact is that Russia 
and Italy have been drawing closer together ever since 
the extraordinary visit of the Russian Emperor to Italy, 
when he followed a circuitous route which ostentatiously 
avoided Austro-Hungarian soil. Italy has, of course, lost 
a great deal of her influence in Albania by making 
war on Turkey, and it may be that Russian policy is 
intended to take the place of Italian influence—in some 
way that would not be irreconcilable with the Italian 
understanding with Austria-Hungary, which we have 
imagined, or with recent attempts by Russia herself to 
improve her relations with Austria-Hungary. The Dual 
Monarchy of course desires much freer access to tho 
Mediterranean. [Russia for her part wants the right of 
free egress from the Black Sea. Bulgaria, whatever other 
causes may have restrained her, has not been restrained 
by any sense of inferiority to Turkey in military 
strength. It seems probable that there is an understand- 
ing between Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Greece, and 
if any one of these Powers became embroiled with Turkey 
the understanding would at once become operative. It is 
even possible that the understanding includes Rumania— 
a military nation by no means to be left out of account. It 
might be that if Austria-Hungary could make a very bold 
and foreseeing stroke and esiabiish a triple kingdom—a 
Southern Slav kingdom being the third part of the 
Trialistic State—she would be so strong as to dictate her 
own terms to her angry but helpless neighbours. But on 
the whole we cannot think that that will come to pass. The 
Magyars of Hungary and the Germans of Austria are too 
jealous of the other racial elements in Austria-Hungary. 
Dark though the outlook in the Balkans has frequently 
been, it has never been darker than now. The wisdom of 
the Young Turks in treating with Italy will either bring 
about the scramble or evade the crisis. Nor does that 
represent the whole truth, for the crisis may easily be 
precipitated, and the last remnants of authority be torn 
away from the Young Turks, by the threatened action of 
the Cretans. It is the obvious intention of the Cretans to 
send a large number of deputies to the Greek Parliament. 
Formerly they were restrained from doing this by the 
personal power of M. Venezelos, the Cretan statesman who 
is now the Greek Prime Minister. It is now believed that 
the movement in Crete is so strong that even the sober and 
moderate M. Venezelos will not be able to resist it. The 
catastrophe may come in one way or may come in another, 
but one need not look farther than this island, where the 
Turks still cherish their suzerainty, for an act that might 
easily put all the fat in the fire. Only one word in conclusion. 
The one sane policy for Britain is to refrain from all 
interference. We have not a single interest of sufficient 
magnitude to justify the dangerous policy of meddling. 





THE REMEDY OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


URING the last few weeks from many quarters there 
have been expressions of opinion that a real solution 

for the present labour troubles will be found in industrial 
co-partnership. ‘There is much to be said for this view. 
Under the existing wage system the ordinary wage-earner 
necessarily concentrates his attention upon his own wages 
and the possibility of increasing them. He does not, as a 
rule, take into account the position of his employer, but 
acts upon the principle that the employer must take care 
of himself. This is also true of the attitude of many 
employers—perhaps we may even say of most—tow ards 
their workpeople. They, too, say that the workman must 
look out for himself, and if the employer can secure high pro- 
fits by the willingness of the workpeople to accept low wages 
he rejoices in the fact and pockets the profits. It results 
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inevitably that the ultimate common interest of employer 
and employed is obscured by the immediate divergence of 
their interests. Profit-sharing, in theory at any rate, would 
terminate this unsatisfactory relationship, for it would 
make the workman realize that his pecuniary advantage 
depended, not merely on obtaining a good wage, but also 
upon the general success of the business in which he is 
employed. The resulting advantage to the employer would 
be that the workman would work more steadily and would 
require less costly supervision. The increase in the product 
and the reduction in working expenses would mean a 
larger available dividend for both parties. 

That is the theory of profit-sharing. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that there must be a limitation tothe application of this 
theory. In the first place, if there are no profits there can 
be no profit-sharing, and numbers of industries throughout 
the country are habitually carried on without immediate 
profit in the hope of future gain—a hope which in many 
cases is never realized. There is a further limitation to 
the advantages of profit-sharing which arises from the fact 
that in practice the workman is apt to look upon his share 
of the profits as a mere addition to his wages. This fact 
is well brought out in the very excellent little résumé of 
past profit-sharing schemes drawn up by Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, the chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, under the title of “ Co- Partnership in Industry,” 
and published at 73 Southampton Row, W.C. Looking 
down the long list of profit-sharing schemes which have 
failed, one notices cases where the men, finding that profits 
were falling off, have demanded an increase of wages to 
make good the reduction in their bonus. This points 
to a fundamental misunderstanding on their part 
of the nature of profit-sharing, but it is a mis- 
understanding which is extremely likely to arise. With 
the object of meeting it the advocates of profit-sharing 
both now and in past decades have designed a development 
of the system which creates a still closer bond between 
employer and employed. 

Under the system known as co-partnership the 
workman not only shares in the profits, but 
becomes himself a shareholder in the capital of the 
business. This is effected either by offering shares to 
workmen on special terms or by using the whole or part 
of their annual bonus to buy shares in the market. In 
some cases, and notably in the case of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, this system has produced 
extraordinarily favourable results. Since the scheme 
came into existence in 1899 the sum of £549,000 
has been distributed among employees as a _ bonus 
on their wages, and the employees hold to-day 
shares having a market value of £353,000. These 
figures are very satisfactory, but when it is further claimed 
that the co-partnership system of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company is responsible for the complete peace which 
that company has enjoyed for so many years it is only fair 
to point out that there is another circumstance which 
has helped to secure peace. Every workman in the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company is engaged on a twelve 
months’ contract, and these contracts terminate on dif- 
ferent dates. The result is that a strike is impossible, for 
in the case of gas supply a breach of contract is rendered 
criminal by the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act of 1875. It was this feature of Sir George Livesey’s 
proposals in 1889 that specially aroused the hostility 
of the trade unions, because they realized that they 
were losing their most powerful weapon—the right 
to strike. We do not point this out with any desire 
to diminish the credit due to co-partnership, but it 
is important not to overstate the case. The example set 
by Sir George Livesey in establishing co-partnership has 
been followed by numerous other gas companies through- 
out the kingdom, and at the present moment the co-part- 
nership system will be aa to exist more in gasworks 
than in any other industry. The reason is that the com- 
mercial side of the gas business is comparatively simple. 
A gas company produces for a more or less fixed clientele, 
and is subject to rigid regulations with regard to prices 
and dividends laid down by Act of Parliament. No divi- 
dend can be increased unless there is simultaneously a 
reduction in the price of gas to the consumer, and the 
essence of the profit-sharing scheme on the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company and other gas companies is that the 
increase of the dividend shall also be accompanied by a 





grant of a bonus on wages at a fixed proportion 
for each one per cent. increase in dividend. t will be 
observed that this is an extremely simple system to work, 
and, therefore, we are not justified in assuming that the 
success of the profit-sharing system in gasworks could 
necessarily be imitated in more complicated industries. 

Moreover, if one looks back throwgh the long list of 
examples of co-partnership and profit-sharing systems 
given by Mr. Charles Carpenter, one cannot help a certain 
feeling of disappointment, for the failures appear so largely 
to outnumber the successes. In many cases schemes have 
come to an end after only two or three years’ experience 
either by the bankruptcy of the firm or by the refusal of 
the men to continue the system when the profits decline. 
In some notable cases the men have even refused to accept 
a profit-sharing scheme when offered to them, preferring 
apparently to maintain the wage system. It would, how- 
ever, bea mistake to be discouraged by these failures. No 
improved organization can be elaborated without consider- 
able difficulty, and if the principles upon which a system 
is founded are in the main sound the right course is not 
to be deterred by difficulties, but to consider how those 
difficulties can best be overcome. 

Let it be admitted fronkly that there are many forms of 
industry to which profit-sharing could not satisfactorily be 
applied, either because the industry is too complex, espe- 
cially upon the commercial side, or because profits are so 
precarious that the workman would never have any reason- 
able security of obtaining a bonus. In such cases as these 
it is perhaps better not even to attempt to establish proftit- 
sharing systems. It does not, however, in the least follow 
that they are not desirable and possible in other industries. 
Even if co-partnership can only be applied to 10 per cent. 
of the industries of the country it would still be an 
immense gain, for it would create a body of workmen who 
were compelled by the terms of their employment to 
realize the employer's point of view as well as their own. 

We therefore strongly urge all employers who, after an 
examination of their business, think that there is at least 
a possibility of success in a profit-sharing scheme, to give 
the system a trial. At the same time we wish to protest 
against the somewhat extravagant attacks made upon the 
wage system by the advocates of profit-sharing. For 
example, Lord Robert Cecil in the House of Commons the 
other day said that “ he thought that the system by which 
they bought the labour of a fellow creature without any 
other element in it was a thoroughly bad system.” This 
appears to us an unwarranted exaggeration. Lord Robert 
Cecil’s own labour is daily bought by solicitors, who would 
never dream of offering him, in addition to his fees and 
retainers, a share in their profits, and he would never dream 
of suggesting they should do so. The wage system 
honourably worked on both sides is an admirable device 
for combining the respective functions of capital and labour. 
The employer provides the necessary capital for carrying 
on his business and takes all the risks which the business 
involves. The workman sells his labour on the best terms 
that he can get, and only runs the risk which all of us have to 
run, whatever our occupation be—the risk of unemployment. 
In cases where both parties are willing to play fair, and 
each take account of the other’s point of view, it is doubtful 
whether this system can be improved ; but since in practice 
many people will not play fair it is desirable to devise 
system of profit-sharing or co-partnership which will 
financially link together the immediate as well as the 
ultimate interests of employer and employed. 








THE POLICING OF DISASTER. 

NE of the chief impressions which most readers must 
bave received from the accounts of the wreck of the 

P. and O. liner ‘Oceana’ is that the lives which were lost 
were lost unnecessarily. A boat capsized and several persons 
were thrown into the sea, but it does not seem to be certain 
how the accident happened, and we probably shall not know till 
the inquiry on the collision has been held. Some say that one 
of the falls by which the boat was lowered from the davits 
broke and that the boat pitched into the sea head foremost ; 
others that the boat was towing alongside the ‘Oceana,’ 
which was still under way, and was swamped byasea. The 
latter might as easily happen as the former. So far as 
we can judge, the ‘ Pisagua,’ the enormous four-masted German 
baraue olanced off after having struck the ‘Oceana,’ and the 
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way of the ‘Oceana’ in that case would not have been checked 
for some time. One account even says that her engines were 
not stopped for an appreciable time after the collision. In 
either case if a boat were lowered into the sea immediately 
after the collision it would have been a very ticklish 
matter, even in broad daylight, to keep her from sheering 
dangerously. One often sees pilots come alongside in a boat 
and throw a line on board a vessel that is moving moderately 
fast through the water, but the boat is lightly laden and those 
in her are practised in this particular feat. A ship’s boat 
filled with passengers suddenly taking the water and 
beginning to tow alongside in a heavy swell would be in a 
very different case. It is not yet clear whether an order 
was given to lower away, or, if it were given, who gave it. The 
pilot is reported to have said that no order was given from the 
bridge. One can understand that if one boat was lowered 
without authority it might have been quickly assumed in the 
emergency and in the dark that a general order had been 
given. Other boats’ crews without any discredit to them- 
selves, but rather believing that they were doing their duty, 
might have lowered away their boats also, and allowed pas- 
sengers to get into them. 

If it is true that no order was given to lower away, the 
reason no doubt was that the captain recognized that it would 
be dangerous to have crowded boats in the water till the 
ship had stopped, or that he thought it would be un- 
necessary to have the boats out at all. As a matter of 
fact the ‘Oceana’ did not sink till about six hours 
after the collision. The swamping of the boat alongside was 
thus an unnecessary tragedy. So much is clear, although it 
would be very foolish and unfair to blame any one without 
knowing all the circumstances as they presented themselves 
to those on board the ‘Oceana.’ Perhaps, after all, it was 
supposed that the ‘Oceana’ was settling down rapidly. 
Whatever the truth may be, we wonder whether what may be 
called the policing of disaster is ever properly provided for. 
If boats really were lowered without orders on board the 
‘Oceana’ we must suppose that there were some compelling 
motives which were too strong to survive the habits instilled 
by the customary boat-drill. This drill, as well as fire-drill, 
is regularly and strictly carried out in all the P. and O, 
ships. One, indeed, cannot imagine a steamship company 
in which more thought is taken for the safety of passengers, 
and notoriously there is scarcely another line which has so 
proud a record of immunity from loss of life. What happened 
on board the ‘Oceana’ might have happened in any ship 
belonging to any company, and the remarks we have to offer 
are of general application. 

We doubt, then, whether in any ships enough precautions 
are taken to “ police” the crowd and the crew in a crisis. The 
crew, as in the case of the P. and O. Company, may 
contain Asiatics and Africans, who may or may not behave 
well. In P. and O. ships the Lascars are generally to 
be trusted, but one cannot speak so certainly of the 
Hindu firemen. On the latter, however, the same respon- 
sibility does not fall. At all events there is always a 
risk that Asiatics will not be cool and obedient, for their 
services are necessarily contracted for in a gang, and it 
is impossible for English officers to have much individual 
knowledge of them or to read their characters as quickly 
as they can those of their own countrymen. Let us take 
an analogy from a battleship. When a collision occurs 
the marines go at once to the quarter-deck with rifles loaded 
with ball cartridge. By the traditional rules of the Royal 
Navy a police force is thus instantly provided. We have never 
heard of a case in which they were required to fire upon any 
insubordinate seaman, and we should think the Navy has no 
such incident in its history. But the custom would not 
continue if it had not some useful significance. There 
is no similar manifestation of the ultimate intention 
to enforce obedience in the interests of human life 
on board ships of the mercantile marine. We do not 
say that to tell off certain members of the crew to stand ready 
with loaded firearms would be the best means of policing a 
passenger ship in a dangerous emergency; but we can 
imagine means that would be worse, and we think that the 
time has come when the personal authority of the captain and 
ofticers can hardly be expected to make itself felt quickly 
through the whole of a huge modern ship. Certainly if an 
armed posse of men were practicable they would have to be 











under a very steady, cool, and strict officer. It is obvious that 
their presence would have infinitely more potential value as 
a restraining element in a passenger ship than in a 
battleship whose whole company behave perfectly with- 
out compulsion, and are practically free from the disease 
of panic. The largest modern liners are like small 
towns; the captain with a pistol in his hand who might 
dominate a small vessel is lost in the vastness so far as the 
passengers are concerned. It is in the first minutes which 
follow the shock of a catastrophe that it is desirable to 
shepherd the crowd of passengers and perhaps coerce some in 
their own interests. It is rarely indeed that a large ship sinks 
within half an hour of a collision, and it is during that time, 
when panic is on the verge of declaring itself, that it is 
desirable to have a restraining body. 

No doubt the policing of disaster would be greatly aided if 
the passengers themselves acquired the habit of coolness 
from some kind of knowledge of what they are expected 
to do in a crisis. The writer has been in a wreck when it 
was necessary for all the passengers to put on lifebelts, and 
he noticed that the majority had not the least notion how to 
adjust them firmly or in the proper position. It would be 
simple enough to have a passengers’ drill in such matters, 
But so long as such a thing is not required by universal 
custom, the masters of liners will delicately refrain from 
drawing the attention of their passengers to such unpleasant 
topics as the possibility of a wreck. The passengers might 
feel that in a lifebelt and boat-drill for themselves there was 
something as ominous as some persons find in making their 
wills. Universal custom, however, would very soon soothe 
that feeling away. On board the ‘Oceana’ the passengers 
seem to have behaved admirably. But it is well to remem- 
ber that the material of panic is enormously lessened 
when there are very few passengers. In an enormous liner 
carrying more than a thousand passengers there would 
certainly be confusion in a sudden emergency, and confusion 
is the first-cousin of panic. The writer was once on board a 
passenger ship making a long voyage when one night the 
ship ran suddenly into thick weather. The engines were 
stopped and the fog-horn sounded in the middle of the night. 
Many passengers who had become accustomed to their sense of 
perfect security in calm weather and empty seas were startled 
by the cessation of the engines and the bellow of the horn, 
and rushed upon deck in improvised costumes. The kindly 
and courteous captain was much perturbed at the shock 
to his passengers’ nerves, and gave orders that to habituate 
the passengers to the sound of the horn it should be blown 
every morning at breakfast time. This was done for the rest 
of the voyage, and the writer used to wonder what would 
happen to the nerves of the passengers if it should happen to 
be blown at any other time. Fortunately it never was. But 
this was surely an example of how it is possible to be kind only 
to be contingently cruel. Our mercantile marine responds 
strictly to the regulations of the Board of Trade. Yet one can- 
not help thinking that in large passenger vessels something 
more than those regulations is needed. Every one starts for 
India, America, Africa, or Australia with the assumption that 
there will not be a wreck. It would surely be better to assume 
that there might be a wreck, and to have the passengers as well 
as the whole ship’s company informed of what they are expected 
to do, and knowing to what penalties they will be exposed if 
they indulge in any irregular act, dictated either by panic or 
selfishness, at the expense of their fellows. 





COPY-CATS. 

“ OPY-CAT” is a term of opprobrium which still 

belongs to the schoolroom. It has not yet been 

promoted to a place in Murray’s Dictionary; not yet been 

presented at that high court of letters. In the schoolroom, 

however, it has already done such excellent service that it 
deserves to “come out.” 

Among women, and for that matter among men, too, we 
have, roughly speaking, three orders of mind—the original, 
the reflective, and the eccentric. From our birth we are all 
doomed to lead, to follow, or to go alone. At the top of the 
first class we find genius; at the bottom of the third some- 
thing like lunacy. Classes one and three are small. A large 
average of men and a still larger average of women are born 
to follow. The corporate strength of the world is with this 
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crowd. They are stronger than their leaders whom they 
choose and change, and they appear as a body to be the 
subjects of an intermittent inspiration of sound sense. But 
among the followers are certain imitators—caricature-like 
characters of no value whatever unless to serve as a warning 
and keep the great mass of “followers” in mind of their 
individual responsibilities. From their childhood they are 
awkward creatures to deal with, and when they show their 
claws other children call them “copy-cats.” They have no 
initiative, yet they never give an impression of dullness. Con- 
tinually they get other people into trouble. They are always 
going too far and are a cause of the narrowing of bounds. 
For instance, in the schoolroom the line between cleverness and 
cheek is narrow. “Copy-cats” cannot see it, and cleverness 
is snubbed—for their sakes. Many harmless inventions are 
classed with mischief owing to the exaggerations of the 
“copy-cat,” while all the pleasures of novelty are damped 
and staled by debased imitation, and no one gets credit for 
his proper ingenuity. 

But to leave the schoolroom in which all cats are but kittens, 
and never wholly reprehensible, whatever their tricks. The 
predominant quality of the full-grown “ copy-cat” who lives 
in the world of grown-up men and women is, as a rule, 
jealousy. Now jealousy is part of the actual stuff of human 
nature; to change the metaphor, it is one of the tap-roots of 
civilization. It feeds energy, and is a necessary part of 
family and of stute life. It is only when it exists in excess 
that it can possibly be called a defect. In excess, however, 
it engenders covetousness and grudging and a malignant 
form of emulation. “Copy-cats” are for ever seeking the 
rewards which they see others earn, and seeking them by 
slavish imitation. If some one gets on in the world it is not to 
the mind of the “copy-cat” by reason of virtue, charm, or 
chance; it is the result of some craft whose secret they think 
they can find in the tawdry by-ways of imitation. They do 
great harm, these unconscious caricaturists. They do not 
xnow that they are humbugs, but, what is more important, 
many other people do not know it either. The sad thing is 
that some born leaders, some very good people, take their 
emulous imitation for flattery, and seem to like and encourage 
them. Half the small leaders, the heads of little groups in 
their own little world, who are finally dethroned by their 
followers, owe their downfall to the “copy-cats” whom they 
have encouraged, and whose superficial resemblance has 
ruined them. 

Those good bye-laws, called conventions, which defend the 
liberties of all the world, and more especially the liberties 
of women, are always being brought into disrepute through 
the indiscretions of the “copy-cats.” Either they idolize a 
law, made to be broken in time of necessity, because they see 
that those who respect it most succeed best, or else they must 
needs imitate a discreet bye-law breaker in such a manner as 
to bring him, or more probably her, into condemnation, and 
so curtail the liberty of a society in which they have aroused 
a suspicion of licence. 

It is the “ copy-cats,” moreover, who are the worst of snobs. 
They are perpetual witnesses to the compelling power of the 
conspicuous. They must do what is done by those above 
them. They do not often imitate the best side of their 
models, for they are superficial, and there is a tendency as 
we go up the social scale for men and women to turn their 
worst side outward. A certain amount of social ambition is 
a very healthy thing; without it the waters of society invariably 
stagnate and become poisonous. But the “copy-cats” turn an 
instinct closely allied to “a struggle to the light” into a mere 
desire to be seen; a low wish to be stared at, to stand, 
not in the sun, but behind the footlights of the halfpenny 
Press. 

Sometimes the passion of the “copy-cat” for imitation 
seems to be uncontrollable. They do what they see done, 
even when by doing so they risk an injury to themselves. 
They would jump over a precipice if only they did not have 
to go first; the only difficulty in commanding them is to hold 
and restrict their attention. Sad instances of the harm these 
fools can do when spellbound by unscrupulous persons are 
before the public just now. Easy subjects for the clever 
hypnotist, they go further in folly than those who manipulate 
them. They have no judgment, no sense of proportion, no 
power but to reproduce. What they hear in jest they repeat 
in earnest. What is said in anger they repeat in cold blood. 





With them the incidental becomes the essential. They are 
the perpetrators of all folly and the spreaders of panic and 
disorder. They debase every cause they cling to and every 
fashion they affect. 

Take so trivial a matter as that of dress. Almost every 
graceful variety in mode of dress is made ugly, or worse, by the 
“copy-cats.” Ridicule—often a very disagreeable ridicule— 
follows in their steps. They copy so nearly that we cannot see 
the real thing without thinking of them. They destroy their 
models. If, however, they would confine themselves to this small 
field little harm would come of their antics, but look at the harm 
they do to the English language and to literature! Some one 
invents a new phrase, a new word, or introduces some little 
variety into the ordinary code of manners. The “ copy-cats ” 
seize uponit; it is on their tongues and in their movements 
till we are sick of it, and resolve en masse that every innova- 
tion must be regarded as a plaything—to be used in drawing- 
rooms and discarded, but never allowed to touch the sacred 
deposit of conventional language and conduct. This is surely 
aloss. It is the “copy-cats” who set the clock back. ‘ Copy- 
cat” authors are really a danger to literature: by reproducing 
mannerisms and aping a freedom to which their talents do 
not entitle them, they are in a fair way to bring fiction into 
contempt. 

The most harmless of all classes—that class we spoke of 
above, who belong neither to the followers nor the leaders 
of the world and who cannot fall in with the good common way— 
might be as happy as they are harmless if they were not con- 
stantly molested by the “ copy-cats.” They have no strength, 
these eccentrics, for they cannot combine; but they serve to 
vary the monotony of daily life, and would do a useful, if 
ephemeral, piece of work in the world if they might be left in 
peace to doit. They are for the most part very good people. 
They show that folly, while it disconnects goodness from the 
motive source of energy, is yet powerless to destroy it. They 
ought to be let alone. But no. The “ copy-cats” attract upon 
them the public gaze, and bring about their ears all the missiles 
of ridicule and contempt which the commonplace multitude love 
to throw at those whose ineffectuality strikes them as comic. 
The multitude is not cruel, but it is utterly inconsiderate. It 
does not trouble to distinguish between the eccentric and his 
ape. Individual critics are often afraid to point out the 
invidious distinction. It is only in the schoolroom that we 
find perspicacity and courage to bell the “ copy-cat.” 





“CERTAINE EXPERIMENTS CONCERNING 
FISH AND FRUITE.” 

i these days, when it is becoming harder and harder to 

come across old books on fish and fishing, there is not 
much likelihood of the amateur collector lighting upon a little 
quarto volume entitled “Certaine Experiments concerning 
Fish and Fruite: Practised by [ohn Taverner, Gentleman, and 
by him published for the benefit of others.” It was printed 
for William Ponsonby in London in 1600, and must be a 
very uncommon book. There is a single copy in the British 
Museum, but though there were apparently more editions 
than one it has never since been reprinted. Westwood and 
Satchell, in the “ Bibliotheca Piscatoria,” take very little notice 
of it, and the only quotations from it which the present writer 
has seen are those which are given by Mr. W. J. Turrell in 
his able little work, “ Ancient Angling Authors.” But it is a 
book which deserves more than a few quotations. John Taverner 
was the son of Roger Taverner, surveyor general of the King's 
woods south of the Trent, and he succeeded to his father’s posi- 
tion. He died in 1606, but he left behind him a treatise which for 
accuracy and power of observation in a field up to that time 
almost untouched is as far ahead of the work of his time as 
were Gilbert White’s detailed notes on the habits of the birds 
he watched at Selborne. Of the thirty-eight pages which 
follow the preface to his book twenty-eight are devoted to 
the making of fish-ponds, the breeding of fish,and the best 
baits for catching them, and eight pages are given to various 
directions for planting and cultivating fruit. But the best 
part of the book comes first, and, indeed, as regards many of 
his instructions for the care of fish, three centuries have 
added nothing to what he could tell his readers. He begins 
by dividing ponds into two sorts: “ The one digged right downe 
into the ground by labour of man: the other made with a head 
in a valley betweene two hils, by swelling of the water over 
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grassie ground.” He chooses the latter as being the only 
kind worth keeping fish in, and advises that the would-be 
breeder of fish should have two ponds with their heads 
dammed one below the other in a valley with a small stream 
cunning throngh it, so that one pond can be filled and the 
other emptied to dry. He gives directions which could hardly 
be bettered to-day for the proper puddling of the banks which 
are to form the heads of the ponds, and the sluices which are 
to control the water, and then he proceeds to the storing of 
the pond with fish, The months to choose for the operation 
are January, February and March, “after which time it is not 
good to carry or handle any fish all the sommer time, untill 
it be October or November. The colder the weather is when 
you handle your fish, the better.” Next, he comes to the 
classification of pond fish, and there follows a striking 
passage describing for the first time the molar-like teeth of 
the carp. “Ravening fish” like trout and pike have “only 
dog-teeth, or sharpe teeth,” but other fish “ having teeth only 
like unto man, broade and flat, do grind and chew all their 
meate before they swallow it.” 

“Tf you search diligently the head of the Carpe, Breame, or 
any the other aforesayd of that nature, & of any bignesse, when 
it is sodden you shall find two neather jawes, having in each jaw 
a row of flat teeth, like to the eye-teeth in aman, and apt to grind 
and chew withal, with which two neather jawes they grind their 
meate against a certaine flat bone in the roofe of their mouth, or 
upper part of their throte, which is commonly called the stone in 
the carpes head.” 

Trout, Taverner puts on record, will not spawn in any 
standing pool, “ but will liue and grow very fat and good if 
the pond be of any greatnesse.” As to the proportion of 
numbers of fish to the size of the pond, “I suppose you may 
keep foure hundreth Carpe, Breame, or Tench for every acre, 
supposing your fish to be eight or ten inches in length: and 
the greater your pond is, the greater number in proportion it 
will keepe: as for example: A pond of foure acres will much 
better keep 1600 fish, than a pond of two acres will keepe eight 
hundreth ”—advice which is evidently the result of careful 
experiment. Pike, he directs, must not be kept with other 
fish ; pike must be kept separate and fed with superfluous fry, 
and if they are to be made specially fat for the table they 
should be fed with eels. As for keeping the water in the 
ponds sweet and full of fish food, he lays great stress on the 
need of properly “sewing” or draining each pond in turn, 
and laying bare the ground to the sun andair. Cattle are to 
be fed on the ground thus exposed :— 

“Tf cattell do feede, or especially be foddered and lie, their 
dung and stale together with the naturall force of the Sunne at 
the next Spring overflowing with water, will breed an innumer- 
able number of flies, and bodes of diverse kinds and sorts, which 
in a faire sunshine day in March or Aprill, you shall see in the 
water as thick as motes in the Sunne.” 

And then follows this remarkable description of an 
ephemeral changing from the pupa stage to the sub-imago :— 

“T have often observed and beheld in a sunshine day, in shallow 
waters, especially where any dung or fatte earth is therewith 
mingled: I say, I have seene a young flie swimme in the water, 
too and fro, and in the end come to the upper crust of the water, 
and assay to flie up: howbeit not being perfectly ripe or fledge, 
hath twice or thrice fallen downe againe into the water: howbeit in 
the end receiving perfection by the heate of the sunne, and the 
pleasant fat water, hath in the ende within some halfe houre after 
taken her flight, and flied quite awaie into the ayre. And of 
such young flies before they are able to flie awaie, do fish feed 
exceedingly.” 

If a man has no space for large ponds, but only a small 
pond or moat, he may still get good fish by careful feeding with 
corn, or “sod barley or pease, cheege-curds, or bloud of beasts.” 
But he must see that the fish get the food intended for them, 
and that he “be not beguiled with duckes, geesse or such like.” 
lf, again, he wishes to breed from his fish, he must protect 
the spawn from its natural enemies, of which there are many 
which “do continually pray and feede” upon fish. If you watch 
tench or roach at spawning time “ you shall many times see 
sixe, ten, Or more small eeles follow them, and as the spawne 
falleth from them they eate it, as also Duckes will do the 
like.” But even when unprotected carp are extraordinarily 
prolific. “Iremember my selfe did once put three spawn- 
ing Carps into a pond that was some three acres of ground, 
and with them nine or ten milters about February, and in 
November next following I did sew the same pond and of 
those breeders I had 9000 and upwards of Carpe frie, not- 
withstanding all the aforesaid enemies.” Of the actual 








operation of spawning he gives a closely observed account, 
describing how the spawn sticks to the weeds through which 
the female fish passes :—~ 

“Some eight, nine, or ten days after which time it quickneth 
taketh life, and hath the proportion of a fish: yea two or three 
dayes before it quicken, if you take such an egge and breake it 
uppon your naile, you shall perceive the proportion of a fish 
therein. After it is quicke it mooveth very little for some 
fortnight or three weekes, and then it gathereth together 
into sculles [schools] by the shore side, where the water is shal. 
low: howbeit the Tench frie will lie scattering in the weedes, and 
not flote in sculles.” 

But perhaps the most remarkable of Taverner’s original 
observations is his account of the migration of eels, and his 
sturdy rejection of the current theories of supernatural 
processes of reproduction. 

“Their manner of breeding is very uncertaine and unknowne, 
but undoubtedly they are bred in the brackish or sea water: and 
at the first full moone in Maie they begin to come into all great 
riuers and out of great riuers into lesser riuers, and out of these 
lesser riuers into all small brookes, rils, and running waters, con- 
tinually against the streame all the beginning of Sommer: as 
likewise with the first floud that commeth about Michaelmas, they 
couet to go downe the streame, and will not stay untill they 
come into the deepe and brackish waters, if they be not taken 
or letted by the way. I know that some hold opinion 
that they breed of the May deaw, for proofe whereof they say if 
you cut up two turfes of grasse in a May morning, and clap the 
grassio sides of those turfes together, and so lay them in a riuer, 
you shall the next day find small young Eeles betweene the sayd 
turfes: and so you shall indeede for the most part do. Howbeit 
not therefore they do breede of the deaw, for if you likewise take 
a little bottle of sweete hay, straw or weedes, that hane no May 
deaw fallen thereon, and sinke it in a riuer at that time of the 
yeare, and take it out suddenly the next morning, and you shall 
find likewise many small Eeles therein.” 


Just in the same way Taverner rejects any theory of 
“monstrous generation” as regards fish like roach, which 
appear—after summer floods, as he points out—in waters where 
they were never purposely placed. Among other fallacies or 
false theories which he refutes is the allegation, which you 
may hear from fishermen even to-day, that pike will not eat 
perch because of the prickly back fin. “I have often times 
seene two or three small Perches in the belly of a Pike, and 
likewise in the belly of an Eele. And I have likewise seene a 
Pike choked sometime with eating of a Perch, when as he 
hath swallowed the Perch with the taile foremost. But the Pike 
will not lightly meddle with the Perch if there be any store of 
other small fish.” That is the keynote of the book, close 
personal observation honestly recorded. By merely watching 
eels with his own eyes day after day he came to conclusions 
which we accept to-day—even if we know less than there is to 
be known—as to the breeding of eels in salt water. Izaak 
Walton, writing more than fifty years later, merely repeated 
the old stories of miraculous generation; yet he could have 
reached down Taverner from the bookshelf and found all the 
facts correct. It is strange that a book of such sterling 
qualities should have escaped the honour of reprinting. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE STRIKE. 
[To tue Epiton or Tue “ Specrator.”’] 

S1z,—The dispute in the coal trade is, it may be hoped, not 
now far from settlement. The terms upon which peace will 
be effected must in some measure concern us all, but what 
appears at the present moment to be of even more importance 
is the temper with which the public is viewing the contest, 
and the question as to whether the nation at large realizes 
that the dispute is not an isolated event—inconvenient, no 
doubt, but, fortunately, soon passed by—but rather the first 
distinct mutterings of a storm which is not so very far away. 
The social revolution has been prophesied for long; no one 
guessed that it was so near at hand as now seems likely. 
Two considerations make this more than possible. 

In the first place, the British working man, although, not 
being a master of style, he says very little, sees and thinks like 
every one else. His silence must not be mistaken for ignorance. 
He observes what is taking place around him and draws his 
own conclusions. And what he chiefly notices is the luxury 
of the classes above him—luxury no longer confined to the 
aristocracy, but passing through the nouveaux riches to the 
bourgeois immediately above him. In this luxury he claims 
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to have his share. Can you wonder? Is it true, it is some- 
times asked with scarcely suppressed emotion, that the miner 
now and then has a sirloin of beef for dinner ? Is it true, it 
might be asked in reply, that on the most modern Atlantic 
greyhound a millionaire can obtain not only a suite of rooms, 
but a portion of the deck enclosed for his private use 
and that he will pay 800 guineas for the privilege? Why 
should he not, asks Society, if he has the money? And why 
should not the miner? In all probability it will be found in 
the present dispute that the coal-owner does not make the 
profit, nor the miner earn the wages, that are popularly 
imagined, but it is not to be supposed that the worker will 
remain content with a distribution of the profits which appears 
almost to compel the rich man to invent means for throwing 
away his surplus, and which requires the worker to be content 
with an occasional sirloin. The present struggle has resulted 
in an admission, by a great majority of the owners, of the 
principle of the minimum wage. It is obvious that in 
practice the owner must be protected against the man 
who can’t work and the man who won't; but the principle 
has been admitted, and the public will naturally judge 
that it could not have been intrinsically either unjust 
or impossible. The minimum wage for coal-workers is, how- 
ever, only an outpost of the entire industrial position, and it 
may be taken for granted that the assault will continue, at the 
expense of the luxuries of the well-to-do, until all workers 
obtain such a wage and such conditions of service as shall 
enable them to take a legitimate share in the enjoyment of 
life no less than its toil. It is not Socialism to recognize 
the meaning of the heavy clouds which are coming up before 
the wind Socialism is red ruin: but those who either per- 
sistently shut their eyes to the signs of the times, or insist 
upon fighting forces by which they will certainly be over- 
whelmed in the long ran, may find that their own folly has 
made Socialism possible where Socialism need never have been. 

The other consideration has to do with the results of 
elucation. For forty years now we have compelled the 
worker to be educated. With what result? Mainly, he is 
persuaded that there is no reason in nature, or religion, or 
good government (as he conceives these things) why all the 
unpleasant jobs should be laid upon his shoulders always, 
and all the pleasant ones—as they seem to him—always to fall 
to youand me. To say that this is God’s plan, however com- 
forting to us, brings no conviction to him. Do you wonder? 
Books and newspapers have opened new worlds to him. Why 
shall he, he asks, be expected to clean the sewers, and win the 
coal, and catch fish on the Dogger, and be, as he considers, 
inadequately remunerated for it, whilst we do pleasanter 
work under easier circumstances and with much better pay? 
There is nothing new in this discontent: it is only that now, 
instead of being satisfied with grumbling, the worker is deter- 
mined that the cause of discontent shall be removed. He 
admits that the unpleasant jobs have to be done; he admits a 
certain fitness for doing them, and he is not unwilling to con- 
tinne the task. But he demands that, if he takes these 
burdens off our shoulders, we shall make his life such as in a 
Christian community it should be. It is of little use for us 
to tell him that we regard him as a brother whilst we decline 
to make it possible for him to find life as stimulating and 
happy as he believes God meant him to do. 

This, of course, all means sacrifice on the part of the 
well-to-do—call it increased cost of living, or taxation, or 
what you will. But self-sacrifice used to be a recognized 
part of Christian living, and assuredly there is only one 
principle on which these disputes can be ended—or, better 
still, avoided—the principle of the Master, “ Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you.” 

Incidentally may I point out the unwisdom of assuming 
that the worker is in the wrong? He may be, but why pre- 
judge the case? Newspaper headings to the effect that the 
voice of the country is unanimously against the workers can 
only cause irritation and delay peace; whilst illustrations 
headed “The Workers Play whilst the People Starve” are as 
sensible—or senseless--as would be illustrations of the 
masters in their yachts and motor-cars whilst their employees 
and their wives and children are toiling in the crowded streets 
and airless cities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Methley Rectory, Leeds. H. ArmMsTronG HAut. 

[Protests against foolish and enervating luxury will always 
have our support, but we must be careful not to push this 





point too far in an economic dispute. The essential evil of 
super-luxury is the harm done to those who indulge in it. 
It demoralizes them and makes them weak and cowardly. We 
confess, however, to having no great liking for the spectacle 
of the well-to-do throwing aside their super-luxuries in order 
to buy off the alleged enmity of the poor. In the first place, 
sacrifices that have such an origin are worthless and, next, the 
workers do not make nice distinctions as to what is allowable 
and what super-luxury. If they bother their heads on the 
matter at all—which for the most part they do not—they 
would condemn the moderate-sized villa quite as strongly as 
the palace. The true way is to detest and abandon super- 
luxury as ignoble in itself, and not as something which can 
be thrown to the wolves.—Epb. Spectator.] 





[To raz Eprror or ruz “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In all manifestations of labour unrest the one thing 
which receives utterly inadequate consideration is the welfare 
of the community. It is time for the community to take 
steps, not merely to restore normal conditions, but per- 
manently to lower prices and ensure really cheap coal in the 
future ; to that end the profits of owners, men, carriers, and 
dealers should all abate. The trust legislation in America 
and the prosecution of strike leaders in Australia show that 
people are beginning to perceive that the community is 
not bound to suffer every wrong a trade may wish to 
inflict. For the supposed advantage of trade our ancestors 
stopped the exportation of wool. A partly prohibitive duty on 
exportation would probably not only cheapen coal at the 
pit’s mouth but have other advantages. Apart from labour 
troubles is it not possible to revolutionize the mode and lessen 
the cost of distribution? Co-operation would do much. 
Would it not also be possible to have automatic weighing in 
one or two hundredweights into sacks at the pit’s mouth, 
packing in one-ton crates or boxes, multiples of which could 
be transferred by crane to and from railway wagon, canal 
boat, motor lorry, or cart, and so eliminate the cost of much 
handling, the carriers even collecting money on delivery P—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. Lz Ricue. 
Temple. 





THE MIDDLE CLASSES AND THE COAL STRIKE. 
|To tae Eprron or tae “Srecrator,”’] 

Srr,—Allow me to request the advocacy of your columns in 
the present national crisis for the middle classes, who are 
forced to suffer in a dispute with which they have no con- 
nexion. Tens of thousands of middle-class families, already 
overburdened with national and local taxation, are being 
forced to pay famine prices for coal. These prices in London 
and the south of England generally range at present from 
35s. to 40s. a ton. Coal blocks, which have lately been very 
useful in eking out supplies, have gone up in price from 9d. 
to 1s. 6d. a dozen, an increase of 100 per cent. 

Worse things are in store. The supplies of coal above 
ground are rapidly becoming depleted, and I am informed 
that within ten days from now the retail rates will be 
nearer £3 than £2 per ton. These prices represent a heavy 
weekly tax on middle-class incomes, and as these incomes— 
ranging from about £100 a year upwards—are not expansible, 
it follows that the household budget must be cut down in other 
directions to pay this tax. 

Yet all this time the parties to the present dispute and the 
Government and their supporters in the House of Commons 
behave as if the middle-class consumers were entirely without 
rights or interests calling for consideration. The situation 
can only be described as an outrage on the middle classes. I 
am glad to say, however, that these classes are not taking it 
“lying down.” There is now a real revolt of the middle 
classes against the tyranny of the Socialist-Labour element, 
and if any of your readers will communicate with me I will 
gladly show them how they can help at once to defend the in- 
terests of their class.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Isaac Lyons, General Secretary, 
Centre Party Union, 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 





CHARITY AND THE COAL STRIKE. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The characteristics of a widespread coal strike in its re- 
sults are that, as coal becomes abnormally dear, manufactures 
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and other businesses which for coal is a necessity have to 
be closed. There is thus out-of-work, accompanied by 
a lack of fuel for heating and cooking which it may be very 
difficult for the community to supply. 

If the strike does not last long voluntary assistance in co- 
operation with the assistance of the Poor Law and the means 
provided by the School authorities may suffice to meet distress. 
Possibly also grants may be made by the Government to Dis- 
tress Committees, but if the position became very serious the 
Government would have to intervene on a large scale, and 
become responsible for coping with it. 

The following suggestions are made for dealing with the 
distress by local committees :— 

1. Local committees representative of the municipal council, 
charitable and other agencies, such as school children’s care 
committees, the Poor Law guardians, clergy of all denomi- 
nations, employers of labour, and working men, &c., should 
be formed in areas convenient for administration. 

2. Applicants should be required to apply to these com- 
mittees; or if cases of want are notified to them, such cases 
should be visited by members or officers of these committees. 

3. It is very important to avoid panic by preparation, and 
to organize the work of relief so as to avoid crowding at the 
office or offices of the committees. 

4. The minimum inquiry that should be undertaken consists 
of a visit to the home, and of a reference made to an employer 
or some other trustworthy person. 

5. The inquiry should be made by members of committees 
and others who have had some experience in relief work. 
They may in many instances require the assistance of one or 
more paid officers. 

6. If there is a Charity Organization Committee their 
assistance should be obtained with a view to help, inquiry, 
and co-operation, and they should be asked if they know any 
of the cases. 

7. There should be active co-operation and exchange of in- 
formation with the School authorities, and the arrangements 
for feeding school children should be extended if there is 
distress among them. 

8. To ensure co-operation with the guardians it will be well 
to ascertain from them whether cases are known to them; and 
the guardians might be asked to supply a list of the names of 
persons in receipt of parochial assistance. Similarly lists of 
those relieved by the committee should be sent to the 
guardians from time to time. There should be a division of 
labour between the Board of Guardians and the committee in 
dealing with cases. 

9. Where there is a mutual registration office, it should be 
ascertained at the outset whether they know the applicant, 
and the names of those relieved should be furnished to it so 
as to prevent overlapping and promote co-operation. 

10. Assistance should be given by the committee only to 
persons who have settled and decent homes and a good 
industrial record. 

li. Relief in money should be the rule, if necessaries can be 
purchased at reasonable rates. With regard to the scale of 
relief, it may be suggested that in ordinary conditions the 
standard of trade unions’ out-of-work pay may be accepted 
in the case of a family—say about 10s. or 12s. a week. 

12. Relief in kind is not recommended. If, however, such 
relief is given, it should be given by orders on any respectable 
tradesman in the neighbourhood. An arbitrary and injurious 
interference with the custom of the smaller and poorer shop- 
keepers in the district is thus avoided. 

13. Relief should not be given at the office, but should be 
taken to the homes of the applicants. In this way crowding 
at the office may be avoided and useful information sometimes 
obtained. 

14. In the difficulties of a coal strike: 

(a) Fuel may be supplied if the local committee happen to have 
means for obtaining a supply of it at a reasonable cost ; 

(b) Or arrangements could be made with gas companies for 
eooking by gas at the homes of the poor; or central cooking places 
might be utilized or started. 

(c) Cooked food might be supplied from local purveyors on 
terms arranged. 

—I an, Sir, &e., 

Charity Organization Society, Denison House, 

Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S8.W. 


C. 8S. Locu. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WORKING MAN, 
[To tHe Epirom or tae “Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—As a working man I would like to reply to the letter 
signed “ X.” in the Spectator for the week ending March 9th. 
I am an artisan—a pattern-maker—of thirty-two years of 
age; I have worked in America and England—in New York, 
Boston, and most of the other large American cities, also 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, and others on this side—so I 
ought to know something of the working man’s “outlook” on 
life as one of them, and not as Mr. “X.” and so many of 
your letter-writers say they are, “as ones who try to look at 
things from the workers’ standpoint.” Mr. “X.” says that a 
friend of his told him that he could not understand why, when 
men could make three pounds a week by a “little extra cxer- 
tion” instead of thirty shillings, they did not do so. I suppose 
to men like Mr. “ X.” and employers in general a “ little extra 
exertion ” like two or three hours’ overtime each night does not 
seem much; but let them try it themselves after a hard day’s 
work, starting in England usually at six in the morning, two 
or three hours before they are even out of bed—and not brain 
work, sitting on a stool, but hard, muscular work pushing 
a plane or swinging a hammer nine or ten hours at a stretch; 
hard work which makes every muscle in your body ache; and 
then let a foreman come and give them ten minutes to get a 
drink of tea and a slice of bread, and on again for two or three 
hours. When yon get home you have a wash and roll into bed, 
and you are called lazy by writers in upper-class papers if you 
are late the next morning. After several weeks or months of 
overtime the employers, or managers, or officials can take a 
week or two away, and go to France or somewhere for a “ rest ” 
and pick-up, but the man at duy-work has to stick on at the 
grind, or lose his job. 

Reading the papers now about the coal strike, one of the 
things which I notice most often spoken of, and in a com- 
plaining way, is that some miners can earn a week’s wages by 
working from Monday until Thursday, and he refuses to go 
down the pit on Friday. Why should he? Just to earn 
dividends for some one else to spend? Life is not, or should 
not be, all work. Do those who make these complaints think 
that miners have no other interest in life but digging coal ? 
Don’t they want to have some time in their homes to devote 
to hobbies, to anything they like? What if they sit and 
smoke and spit? They have earned the right when they have 
done their work to do as they like, just as much as the 
business man who goes to his office at nine or ten, has a couple 
of hours for lunch, and comes home at four or five. Don’t 
you think if it is a nice sunny day, and the birds are singing 
and a man feels like spending a day in the park or country, 
instead of in an unhealthy factory, and can afford to do it, he 
has a perfect right to do so without having a lot of self-elected 
judges calling him lazy and worthless? Some people who 
write to papers like yours seem to imagine that men who 
work for a living have no right to get tired of work or want 
a holiday, but should go on from year to year like machines. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Deighton Road, Deighton, 

near Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
| We feel the strongest possible sympathy with our corre- 
spondent’s point of view. Why should a man not have 
freedom to choose whether he shall earn more money or enjoy 
more leisure? This is one of the reasons why we so strongly 
favour piece-work. (It makes it easier for the man who 
prefers occasionally to take it easy to indulge his wish. 
Freedom to work slow or fast is the ideal. But, alas! the 
tendency is not to allow elasticity. The man who likes to 
earn more wages by more work too often finds himself treated 
as a criminal because he uses his choice.—Ed. Spectator. | 


E. Hves. 





TRADE-UNION TYRANNY. 

[To tne Epitor or Tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In view of the present condition of things in the 
industrial world the accompanying extract from Mr. Prico 
Collier’s able book, “‘The West in the East,” is of interest. 
It is a formidable indictment, but many people will agree in 
thinking that unless something can be done to check the 
growing tyranny of the trade unions it is only too likely to 
It would be interesting to know your views on the 


prove true. 
ENQUIRER. 


subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 








“ Great Britain has the highest, the most costly, and the most 
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pernicious tariff in the world in its trades unions, which put a tax 
on every labourer’s time and every labourer’s-hand and arm. 
Men are only allowed to work so many hours and to produce so 
much, This is the tariff which is ruining England slowly but 
surely. America is really a Free Trade country as compared with 
my delightfully dull friend John Bull, who goes to the extreme 
length of taxing time and taxing energy, thus adding enormously 
to the cost price of everything he sells, and thus building a tariff 
wall against his own workmen in their attempts to compete with 
the foreigner.” —“ The West in the East,” p. 23. 





THE MINIMUM WAGE. 

[To Tae Eprror or THe “Srecrator,”’] 
§1r,—Macaulay wrote in 1825, “Every girl who has read 
Mrs. Marcet’s little dialogues on political economy could 
teach Montague or Walpole many lessons in finance.” Prob- 
ably in 1912 there are no girls who read Mrs. Marcet, but 
there may be a Montague or Walpole who will take the 
lesson of one who was a little girl fifty years since, and who 
read at her grandparents’ house one of the more juvenile 
works of Mrs. Marcet, “Conversations on the History of 
England.” 

“Mrs. B.” is explaining to her little daughter Sophy, aged 
seven, the minimum wage of King Henry VIIL., that is, “‘ The 
King ordered that the amount of wages should be fixed by 
law, so that they should not fall below such a sum as should 
maintain the retainers.” 

“Sophy: ‘But surely that was a wise and a just law, mamma, 
and a very kind one, too?’ 

‘Little girls are very apt to speak before they think,’ replied 
her mother. 

[Sophy thinks, but to no effect. Her mother elucidates. ] 

‘I keep five servants and pay them about £20 a year each, 
which comes to £100. Now supposing a law were to order me to 
pay them £25 a-piece. I could not afford it: what should I do?’ 

‘Oh, you know you must obey the law, mamma, so you must 
send away one servant, and then your £100 will be enough to pay 
four of them.’ 

‘ Well, that is exectly what I should do,’ said her mother. 

[Sophy is pleased ‘o find herself as wise as her mother. } 

‘Then one of the servants must be sent away,’ said her mother, 
‘which shall it be? The nurse?’ 

‘Oh, not nurse! I could not part with dear nurse!’ 

‘The cook?’—*‘ No, then we should have no dinners.’—‘ The 
housemaid ? ’"—* What! and live in dirty rooms!’—‘The coach- 
man or footman?’ ‘Oh dear, the carriage would be of no use 
without a coachman to drive it; and what should we do without 
a footman to open the door and to wait at table?’ 

[So much for the employer’s point of view. Now for that of the 
discharged servants. ] 

‘Oh, mamma, they will easily find other places.’ 

‘Not so easily. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith 
will be turning away servants, and nobody will be taking new 
ones.’ 

[Sophy suggests they may find work in the factories.] 

‘And suppose,’ says her mother, ‘ that they arrive some evening 
at a manufacturing town, downhearted, weary, and hungry, having 
very little money with them, and on reaching the factory gate 
they find it impossible to pass through tho throng of people with 
woeful countenances and tearful eyes who are coming out.’ [This 
is the result of the millowner being obliged to discharge half his 
hands. ] 

.. . ‘So all these poor discarded people must become beggars.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, how shocking!’ 

‘And, moreover, there will be less corn grown, because there 
will be fewer labourers to till the fields, and less cloth made, 
because there will be fewer hands to tend the mills. So there 
will be less food and less clothing for the people.’ 

‘Oh! what a deal of mischief! Now I see I was foolish to 
speak as I did, and yet it sounded so well at first.’” 


“Marcet! thou shouldst be living at this hour!”—I am, 
Sir, &e., A LirrLe Girt OF THE ‘SIXTIEs. 

[We have often wondered why Mrs. Marcet’s works have 
not been republished. “Little Mary’s Grammar” is an 
admirable piece of work, and so is “ Willie’s Seasons.” The 
present writer always found it imperative to put down his 
own book and listen when either “ Little Mary’s Grammar” 
or “ Willie’s Seasons ” was being read to “ the youngest gentle- 
man in company.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





STRIKES AND NATIONAL INSURANCE IN 
GERMANY. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “Srecrator.”’) 
S1r,—TI enclose a cutting from an article in to-day’s issue of 
the Morgenpost on the present coal strike in this country. It 
is an acknowledged fact that it is quite the custom for a work- 
man who has been having an unsatisfactory interview with the 
foreman, who expects to be paid off, or who wishes a change, 
to register himself as “sick” in order to have an opportunity 





of looking elsewhere for work, and the cutting shows pretty 

clearly to what extent this goes on. Is this the sort of thing 

we are to expect in Britain when the new Insurance Act comes 

into force P—I am, Sir, &c., R. CO. 
Berlin, March 13th, 1912. 





long Wie sonst im Leben, so gibt es auch bei diesem Streik Leute, 
die auf zwei Schultern tragen. Das sind diejenigen, die nicht als 
Streikende, aber auch nicht als Streikbrecher gelten méchten. Sie 
entschliipfen dem peinlichen Dilemma dadurch, dass sie sich 
krank melden. Von diesem Ausweg ist auch bei dem 
gegenwirtigen Bergarbeiterausstand wieder in grossem Umfange 
Gebrauch gemacht worden. Wie uns mitgeteilt wird, kommen 
von den Krankenscheinen, die gegenwirtig bei den Bergleuten der 
Ruhrleute im Umlauf sind, rund 25,000 auf das Konto des Streiks.” 
—Morgenpost, Berlin. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 
{To tae Eprron oy tHe “Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—There are several features of this question, with which 
I hope to deal at a later date, which could scarcely fail to 
interest your readers, but it is imperative that one aspect of 
the situation should be at once firmly grappled with, and that 
is the liberation of the slaves on this island. It will be 
remembered that the Republican Government promised—and 
I am satisfied loyally performed that promise—to prevent any 
further recruiting of servizaes pending legislation designed to 
prevent abuses. The question of the 40,000, or now perhaps 
30,000, slaves already on the island awaited solution, and the 
Colonial Ministers, we were informed, decided upon a policy of 
“compulsory repatriation ” at the expiration of existing “ con- 
tracts.” The ordinary intelligence regarded this as a progressive 
liberation of the entire slave population of the island within a 
maximum period of five years, and that the liberated slaves 
would reach the mainland with the sum of money in their 
possession which had for years been accumulating to their 
credit as the result of regular deductions from their wages. 
The dissatisfaction felt by all of us at the maintenance of 
slavery, even for a few years longer, was, however, mitigated 
by the generally accepted belief that the slaves on the island 
were well treated—indeed, almost without exception the 
evidence at our disposal confirmed this view. It is to us a 
matter of great regret that we can no longer hold to this 
belief, for the evidence which we have been able to gather up to 
the present time forbids the cherishing of any such idea. If 
the rocas have been free from the employment of brutal 
measures in the past they are not so to-day. The 
slaves are flogged frequently, and that not only with the 
palmatoria, but with the whip, and there is no loophole for 
contradiction on this point. The slaves are not being 
liberated on the expiration of their “contracts.” A minority, 
it is true, are being allowed to return for various reasons, but 
many of these tell pitiful stories of the persecutions they 
suffer if they refuse to “recontract,” or, in plainer language, 
remain in slavery. In many instances the men are compelled 
to leave their wives and children, particularly the girls, in cap- 
tivity, the reason for which is self-evident. These three 
features alone constitute a call to vigorous action for the 
immediate liberation of the 30,000 slaves on this island. In 
a few weeks from the publication of this letter I hope to have 
an opportunity for laying other deplorable facts upon this 
question before the public.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Harris. 

San Thomdé, February 29th. 

[We may remind our readers that Mr. Harris is an observer 
of exceptional judgment and ability, and that his evidence 
cannot be set aside as that of a zealot or a sentimentalist. He 
is also no enemy of Portugal or of the Republic. We deal 
with the question elsewhere.—Epb., Spectator. | 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

(To true Eprtor or tae “ Srrcrator.”’) 
Srr,—In some editorial remarks on a letter you ask why six 
Irish counties, which you claim to be sufficiently infected 
with the “scum of Scotland” may not vote themselves out 
of Ireland? For the same reason why six English counties 
may not vote themselves part of China? Twiggez-vous P 

And why Ireland should not lose forty members? Take 

them and be damned! It is only another British perjury 
which breaks a condition of the fraudulent “ Union.” Perjure 
away, old boy! British labour will make short work of aD 
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that is represented by the Spectator and the Times.—I am, 
Bir, &c., HiserniaE ULTOR. 


(This anonymous and vituperative postcard, which, if we are 
to judge by internal evidence, is the work of an ex-Nationalist 
M.P., shows how helplessly angry—helplessly angry people 
always become abusive—Home Rulers become when con- 
fronted with the demand that they should apply their political 
principles to Ulster.—Ep. Spectator. } 





SOUTH MANCHESTER AND ITS LESSONS. 
(To tux Eprror or tux “ Srxcraror.'’} 

Sim,—Yonr article entitled “Safety of the Union” is welcome 
reading, but I venture to suggest another reason for the great 
turnover in S. Manchester. One hears and reads that it is 
the silent voter who causes Governments to rise or fall, and I 
venture to suggest that our silent friend is now beginning to 
make himself felt if not heard. When the events of the last 
few weeks are reviewed, it will be seen that personal and 
private interests are affected in many ways. The silent voter 
pays more for his coal, has a few shares in a business which is 
dependent on coal, is threatened with extra expenses if the 
Insurance Bill becomes law, has to insure his windows against 
the now unemployed coal-hammer, and in short is worried 
and bothered all round! These are the things which make 
him realize that Lloyd Georgian finance and class warfare 
will not produce a heaven on earth, as he was once led to 
believe. Add to these reasons his sporting instinct—“ I'm 
tired of this crowd, they worry me; the other lot can’t be 
worse, let’s give them a chance”—and the silent voter, acting 
as rudder, guides our ship of State on to a fresh and (we hope) 
better course. This, Sir, I think, is the view taken by many 
who, either because of absence from the country or on account 
of their profession, cannot give practical assistance to the 
silent voter.—I am, Sir, &c., “ IsLANDER.” 





THE TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ Sprectator.”’] 
Srr,—I have been much interested in the references in the 
Spectator for the last two weeks to the methods employed by 
those who seek to decoy young girls to their ruin. The 
Travellers’ Aid Society has been working now for twenty- 
seven years and has guarded many thousands of girls from 
becoming victims of the white slave traflic throug’ mishaps 
on their journeys. It may interest your readers to know of 
some other of the methods employed to get hold of girls, and 
the following stories, given from the experience of our own 
work, can be vouched for. <A girl expecting to be met by the 
T.A.S. Station Visitor (who was walking up the platform at 
the very moment) was spoken to by a well-dressed woman, 
who said she was the one sent to meet her, and that a cab was 
ready and she must make haste to come with her. Happily 
the girl suspected her, and asked for her credentials, and while 
she was speaking the Station Visitor with her proof of 
identity came up and the woman hastened away. A German 
girl was not met at the station by her mistress as expected, 
when a man speaking her language came up to herand offered 
to take her away. The station-master, seeing this, asked 
him what be meant by speaking to her as he was unknown to 
her. In reply he said defiantly, “ You cannot speak to her,” 
and was about to press the girl to go with him. The station- 
master called the interpreter and explained to the girl that the 
Travellers’ Aid Society might be trusted to look after her, 
and then sent her to the care of the Society, where she was 
lodged and her friends were communicated with. A French 
girl, an orphan, had answered an advertisement in Paris, and 
hoped she had secured a good engagement in this country, 
but wisely asked the Society to make some inquiry about it 
before she left her native land. The house to which she would 
have come was notorious as one of the worst in all London. 
These few instances out of many serve as illustrations of the 
dangers to which young girls are ex posed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JESSIE GORDON, Secretary. 

[The Patron of the Travellers’ Aid Society is Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra ; the President is Lady Frances Balfour. It 
works under the auspices of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Its address is 3 Baker Street, London, W. Office 
hours, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturdays, 10a.m.tonoon. Letters 
requiring attention at other times should be marked “imme- 
diate.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





— 


WOODEN HOUSES. 

[To tae Epiron or me “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Every one who is a practical man will endorse Mr, 
Buchanan’s letter in your issue of March 9th. I would further 
suggest in continuation of his ideas: Firstly, that instead of 
the old system of nailing the feather-edge boards on to the 
usual quartering of 3 x 2or3 x 4, boards 6, 7, or 8 inches wide 
by 1 inch thick should form the skeleton work, a method which 
allows of the walls being so much thicker, consequently more 
stable; and, again, between the outer and inner coverings a 
filling in of sand, loam, or any inflammable substance should be 
dropped in, preventing sound, heat, cold, wind, or vermin from 
penetrating, adding considerable stability to the edifice, 
And, further, in lieu of the ordinary gas tar I would use 
Stockholm tar, which gives a rich brown colour instead of 
the black one. A hundred pounds ought to cover well the 
cost of a four-roomed cottage, including the plastering of all 
interiors. But what about all our by-laws and other old 
women’s fads P—I am, Sir, &c., S. Moyses STEVENS. 

146 Victoria Street, London. 

[We should be glad to learn from those who have first-hand 
experience how Stockholm tar compares with ordinary black 
tar: (1) in cost, (2) in durability, and (3) in power of preserving 
the wood.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To tus Epiror or tue “Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Robinson in his interesting letter on the above in 
your last week’s issue suggests that the cottage of the future 
will have a flat concrete roof. The general adoption of new 
forms of construction depends a good deal on the cost of the 
same, especially in cottage property. I have lately obtained 
prices for both fiat concrete roof and pitched roof covered 
with tiles, The result was that the pitched roof cost 33 per 
cent. less. It should also be borne in mind that in some rural 
districts there is a difficulty in obtaining cheaply suitable 
material for making good concrete; in addition the price of 
cement is rapidly rising.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Goopwin Browy, A.M.Inst.C.E. 





ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY. 
[To rHE Epiror or tuz “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In a review in your last issue of a work on French 
architecture by Mr. W. H. Ward and of a work by myself on 
French architecture (1494-1661) the writer introduces his 
remarks with the reflection, “Obituary notices of the fine arts 
are becoming rather a nuisance,” and goes on to make the 
assertion that “in no art is the knowledge of history of less 
practical value ... than in architecture.” With your re- 
viewer's criticism of my own work I am not concerned; it is 
written without sympathy and without knowledge; but as an 
architect I must protest most strongly against this astounding 
inversion of the conditions and necessities of architectural 
training. All competent critics are agreed that what is most 
wanted in modern architecture is the knowledge of what has 
been done by the great masters of the past; a totally different 
thing from its servile reproduction. The vulgarity of design 
and ignorance of the resources of architecture sometimes 
displayed in modern buildings are due to that “ total neglect 
of art history on the part of students” and that “strict 
limitation of energy to the activities of to-day” which your 
reviewer advocates with bland unconsciousness of what archi- 
tecture really is. He does not realize that architecture isa very 
old art, and that it is impossible to understand the meaning 
of the art of to-day without knowing something of the art of 
yesterday and of many days before it; and when he writes that 
the “ modes of 1912 appear to lean towards the style of Louis 
XVI.” he appears to conceive of architecture as an affair of 
fashion-plates and the dressmaker. I trust to your sense of 
fairness to publish this protest against sentiments so utterly 
repugnant to every artist and scholar.—I am, Sir, &c., 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 

The Athenrum, S.W. 

[Mr. Blomfield raises a most interesting point common to 
all the arts. No doubt study of and reverence for the past 
make for taste, but, alas! originality and life are apt to be 
crushed by the tremendous weight of past achievements. 
Men turn from the great deeds of the men of old with the 
sterilizing sense that “it is too late to be ambitious,” and 
passion, the motive force in all the arts, dies within them. 
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Some great souls contrive to go through the valley of the 
shadow of the ancients and yet keep their freshness of 
mind, but they are few.—Eb. Spectator. } 





HYDROPLANES ON WINDERMERE. 
[To rus Eprror or tHe “ Srrcrator.”] 
Sir,—In replying to a deputation on Thursday, March 14th, 
to the Home Office, Mr. Ellis Griffith deprecated appeals to 
sentiment on behalf of the Lake District. He held out some 
hope of restrictions at a future date if hydroplanes become 
very numerous and dangerous. It is exceedingly to be 
wished that regulations may be made at once without waiting 
for an accident. The lake is a public thoroughfare. At one 
point it is crossed by the ferry, an ancient right of way which 
affords the sole access for the farmers, traders, and inhabitants 
of Claife to the town and station of Windermere and to the 
market of Kendal. It is fifteen miles round the foot of the 
lake by Newby Bridge. A safe and unhindered passage 
of the ferry is indispensable. The Furness Railway steamers 
traverse the lake; the manager of the company attended 
on Thursday and gave figures to prove that their steamers 
carry hundreds of thousands of excursionists annually. 
The lake averages half a mile in width; but the 
deep channel navigable by the steamers is far narrower, 
and not straight. In parts it is so narrow between shoals 
that a steamer meeting a hydroplane could not swerve, or 
observe “rules of the road,” without running aground. The 
Home Office declines to apply the Aerial Navigation Act upon 
the ground that hydroplanes are boats, and therefore under 
the Board of Trade. The latter will be approached. I trust 
that public opinion will support those inhabitants who are 
endeavouring to secure the safety of the lake. The rate- 
payers of Bowness, who favour the machines, are under no 
obligation to cross the ferry, or to go on the water atall. It 
was not denied that the existing hydroplanes fly usually at an 
elevation of less than twenty feet, and at fifty miles an hour. 
The larger measures 42 ft. X 32 ft., the other 31 x 30. It 
appears to be contemplated that there will be a regular train- 
ing school like Hendon. It is much to be wished that regula- 
tions may be framed in advance. Surely the danger is already 
sufficiently obvious.—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. Porrer, 
Hill Top Farm, Sawrey, Ambleside. 





HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES ACTS. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Will you let me draw attention to a Bill which was read 
a second time in the House of Commons on Friday? It is 
entitled “A Bill to Provide for the Better Application and 
Enforcement of the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, and 
to Amend the Small Dwellings Act 1899.” It is introduced by 
Sir A. Griffith Boscawen, and bears on its back the names of 
Mr. F. E. Smith and other members of the Unionist Party. 
The Bill provides for the appointment of Commissioners to 
enforce the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, to which I 
offer no objection; but the provisions of Clause 12 seem to me 
most mischievous. This clause proposes the annual appropria- 
tion of a sum of half a million as a housing grant, which is to 
be allotted to local authorities who are carrying out housing 
schemes. Sub-section 4 provides that if the Local Govern- 
ment Board is satisfied that “ to charge rents in respect of the 
accommodation provided such as persons of the working 
classes in the district could reasonably be expected to pay 
would cause an annual deficiency upon the cost of the provi- 
sion of the accommodation, the Treasury may make a grant to 
the local authority . . . not exceeding one-half of the capital 
amount of the deficiency.” I think I am right in calling this 
provision mischievous. It is extending the principle of State 
aid to a sphere where it will kill private enterprise, and is 
therefore unfair to builders, and still more to societies that 
have carried through housing schemes unaided. Secondly, 
its inevitable result must be to make the municipality the 
sole house builder, with the natural consequence: a clamour 
at every municipal election for the reduction of rents and 
pressure to fix them at a scale which yields no return, even 
on the reduced outlay. Thirdly, it is in reality a grant in aid 
of wages, and may with equal justice be extended not only to 
reduce the price of water and gas, the supply of which 
already is recognized asa duty of municipalities, but of any 
necessaries of life which the individual has hitherto been 





responsible for finding for himself. It is, in fact, one more 
stage in the advance towards State Socialism. Let us at all 
events know if the principle so lightly adopted by the forward 
wing of the party when in opposition will be an axiom of the 
party when in power. Rents may not correspond with wages 
in all cases, but is not the right solution to build for the 
upper margin of the working-class population and trust to 
the increased supply reducing the rest of the older and poorer 
houses now rented in excess of their true value? In any case 
let us not have a solution that flies in the face of true 
economy and lays up a store of untold difficulties for the 
future.—I am, Sir, &c., J. S. Furwey. 

(We are in full agreement with our correspondent’s protest 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





A NATIONAL COMMUNION. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—The suggestion of your correspondent “ W. S. A.” in 
last week’s Spectator will commend itself to many Churchmen 
as at once wise and Christian. In all the Churches the 
tendency is more and more to leave the responsibility of 
communicating to the conscience of the communicant. There 
are probably few clergy who would repel a Nonconformist as 
such—it is doubtful whether the law would support a minister 
in repelling an intending communicant on this ground—or 
dissuade him from presenting himself. But more than this 
negative action is desirable. The interests both of religion 
and of the Church would be advanced were the bishops to 
invite “joined members” of other Christian Churches to com- 
municate, at least at Easter, in their parish church. National 
Christianity is worth preserving, and in its interests it may 
be necessary in the not distant future to remind Noncon- 
formist Churchmen of their common right of inheritance ia 
the National Church.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED FAWKES. 
The Vicarage, Ashby St. Ledgers. 





A DISCLAIMER. 
[To tue Eprror ov tus “Srecraror,"’] 
Sir,—Having opened your columns to such a subject as “ the 
damnation of infants,” may I say that your usual ‘sense of 
fairness slumbered when you closured it with the admission of 
so great a perversion of the doctrine of the Church of England 
and belief of the clergy which appeared under the letters 
“W.G.S. M.” in your issue of the 9th? I could wish for this 
anonymous writer that his love of truth was as conspicuous 
as his hostility to the Church of the nation. The Church of 
England, while holding baptism to be more than a “ mere rite 
of the Church,” is committed to no dogma as to the state of 
the unbaptized, nor, I thankfully add, to the methods of Sab- 
bath observance, the inspiration of the Holy Bible, and the 
“arithmetic of salvation.” Probably “W. G. S. M.,” as a 
dissenter, is unaware that our bishops have authorized a 
Form of Service to be used at the graveside of the unbaptized. 
—I am, Sir, &c., REGINALD SMITH, 
R.D. Lynn M. 

[Our correspondent appears to have missed the letter and 

editorial note in our last week’s issue.—Ep. Spectator, | 





LORD NELSON’S BROTHER: A CORRECTION, 
[To tus Epitor or tas “Srectrator.”’} 

S1rr,—In a letter in the Spectator of March 9th, written by a 
connexion of the Nelson family, it is stated among other facts 
that one of Lord Nelson’s brothers was murdered by natives 
while an officer of the Indian Navy. If the writer of this 
letter will refer to the recently published book on the Nelsons 
of Burnham Thorpe by one of the Matcham family he will see 
that all the four brothers of Lord Nelson died natural deaths, 
It is astonishing that such a mistake can be made by an 
actual connexion of the family, and it makes the other state- 
ments in his letter of doubtful value.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Cumberland Road, Kew. Maup Howe. 





TENNYSON’S POET'S SONG. 

(To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator,”] 
Srr,— None of your correspondents who have written interest. 
ing letters on the subject of Tennyson’s “ Poet’s Song” seem ta 
be aware that there is another possible explanation of the 
change of “bee” to “fly.” The first and third lines of the 
stanzas in this poem do not rhyme, and if we read “ bee” at 
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the end of the first line we have an awkward assonance with 
“beak” at the end of the third. In the Eversley edition the 
present Lord Tennyson has no note; perhaps he might be 
induced to give his opinion. I must confess to having used 
this particular alteration as an illustration of Tennyson’s 
fastidious care in such matters before I knew that there was 
another suggested explanation.—I am, Sir, &c 
82 Lee Park, Blackheath, 8.E. W. Atpersey Lewis. 





A RELIEF MAP OF ENGLAND AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—May I contribute this suggestion, that the paths should 
be the county boundaries? They could be made as broad as 
convenient without upsetting internal proportions, and the 
pian could have the added educational value of illustrating the 
shapes and comparative sizes of the counties.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Scuprorter. 





CLIFTON COLLEGE JUBILEE. 


[To ruz Eprron or rue “Srecraror.’’} 


Sm,—A little while ago I wrote to inform those of your readers 
who are interested in Clifton that the celebration of the Jubilee of 
Clifton College would take place inthe week ending July 13th. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, 9th and 10th, the annual cricket 
match with Cheltenham will be played at Cheltenham. On 
Thursday there will be a field day arranged, at which Sir Douglas 
Haig (0.C.), now in command at Aldershot, will act as umpire, 
with a staff of old Cliftonian officers. On Friday and Saturday 
there will be the usual cricket matches with Old Cliftonians. On 
Saturday the Bishop of Hereford has promised to preach at the 
Commemoration Service, and Lord Haldane, Chancellor of Bristol 
University, has promised to come down for the prize-giving on 
Saturday afternoon. The other events of the annual school com- 
memoration will take place as usual, and the Rt. Hon. Sydney 
Buxton (0.C.), President of the Board of Trade, will be present at 
the O.C. supper in Big School. Canon Wilson, Canon Glazebrook, 
and Dr. David of Rugby, who are all ex-Head Masters of Clifton, 
will be present to take part in the proceedings.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton College. J. E. Kiva, 
Head Master, 





HAILEYBURY COLLEGE JUBILEE. 

[To tux Epiror or tus “ Specraror.’’] 
S1r,—I shall be most grateful if you will allow me a little space 
to inform Haileyburians that we hope to celebrate the Jubilee of 
the School on Friday and Saturday, July 5th and 6th. A detailed 
programme will be issued later. For the moment I only wish to 
give all Haileyburians good notice, so that they may keep those 
days free from other engagements.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F, B, Mauim, Master. 
Haileybury College, Hertford. 





NATIONAL RESERVE. 


(To rue Epitor or tee “Srecraror.”’} 


S1r,—I enclose a contribution to your fund of one guinea 
from the Weybridge Company in the hope that it may inspire 
other sections of the Reserve to follow suit, to show our 
sympathy and appreciation of your efforts, and for divers 
other good causes and considerations. You may be interested 
to hear that the Surrey Territorial Association has granted 
my company permission to wear bandoliers and waist-belts 
over their plain clothes upon parade, and that these are now 
being issued to the N.C.O.’s and men, so that we shall be a 
little more in evidence when appearing in public, recalling no 
doubt to mind Boers on commando.—I am, Sir, & 
Cuartes Waker Howmes, Captain. 
Arlington, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 


[The subscription of the Weybridge Company sent by 
Captain Holmes is of the best possible omen. It shows that 
the men already in the Reserve recognize the importance of 
the body to which they belong. They may’feel sure that their 
action will be understood and appreciated by all who realize 
what the National Reserve can be made and ought to be made. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 








LONDON PARADE: NATIONAL RESERVE FUND 





We have received the following sums for this Fund :— 


£ s. 4. £s. a. 
J. St. Loe 100 0 0] S. H. Ashton. in 220 
FP. M. Sir Charles Brownlow, Shepherd Brothers. 220 
G.C.B, - o . 0 0| B.E. Hammond _.., one 200 
Miss Julia W . wwo Miss C. C. Astley ... as 200 
Lord Midleton - 10 0 O] Lionel B. Wells... ‘in 110 
Sir John Wolfe Barry - 000] WwW. Cc r 11¢6 
Philip Walker ase 10 0 O | Edward Hopkins lle 
Rt. Hon. Charles Booth 10 0 © | Captain FP. Osborne... lio 
Lt.-Col. Longst ao ew MSEODIR. Gives .. on llo 
C.B. Giles-Puller .,, ws 10 O O]| Ernest Myers.. ooo 110 
Charles Stewart - 10000 Arthur Milier ° ~ 11loe 
W. Edgar Horne, MP. «. 10 0 0} F.-M. Sir Evelyn Weod .., lio 
Walter Evelyn Manners. 10 0 0 | W. sby Routledge ©. 1 1 u 
Captain Clive Behrens .., 5 5 0 | The Rev. Arthur Galton ... lio 
James Spicer.. . eee 6 5 0 | Miss Roscoe om 110 
Henry ‘agner ose a 500 . Gardner un 1106 
A. F. Wallace = 5 00 In Memoriam, a B. Ww. 1190 
Col. Rivett- Carnac, C.1.E 5 0 0] Weybridge Company of 
“In Memory of C.J. F. P. ” 500 Surrey National Reserve 1 1 0 
R. H. Otter ... eve . 3 3 0] H. F. Bulman man ilo 
las Owen ove ° 2 2 0} Miss Amabel Head .. 100 
Lt.-Col. H. K, Gordon 2 2 0| Sir Henry Peto 1oo 
A. Claremont... 2 2 0| Maj.-Gen. Sir Hallam Part 100 
Blanche E. Tristram 2 2 ©} C,H, Lomax.. one 1090 
Mrs. William Mozley 2 2 0] Miss Florence’ Gray loo 
F. Hue Williams... ooo 2 2 0} Henry Forde... * 100 
gS Ryder ... o .. 2 2 O]| Mrs. Rivett-Carnac.. 1oo0 
aughan Morgan enn 22 0/ R.E. Day ... ae 100 
Shadworth H. Hodgson .. 2 2 0 | E. Day... 5 0 





Will those of cur readers who are willing to subscribe to 
this Fund kindly make cheques payable to the Spectator and 
cross them “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch”? Envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., and should bear on them 
the words “ National Reserve.” Contributions can, of course, 
be made direct to Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 
19 Fleet Street, who will place such sunis to the Spectator 
National Reserve account. The receipt of all sums sent will 
be acknowledged in the Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held fo bein 
agreement with the views therein expresscd or with the acde of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the mailer or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and imporiance to 
publication, 
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POETRY. 





SHIPMATES. 
Goon-BYE and fare- ye-well ; for we'll sail no more together 
Broad seas and narrow in fair and foul weather; 
We'll sail no more together in foul weather or fine, 
And ye'll go your own way, and I'll go mine. 


O the seas are very wide, and there’s never any knowing 
The countries we'll see or the ports where we'll be going, 
All across the wide world, up and down the sea, 

Before we come together, as at last may be! 


Good-bye and fare-ye-well, and maybe I'll be strolling 
And watching the ships there and the crews a-coaling 
In a queer foreign city and a gaudy gay street ; 

And who but yourself will I chance there for to meet ? 


You'll blow up from eastward, and I'll blow in from west, 
And of all the times we ever had, it’s then we'll have ihe best, 
Back from deep-sea wanderings, back from wind and weather, 
You and me from all the seas, two friends together ! 


Good-bye and fare-ye-well; may nought but good attend ye 
Allacross the wide world where eailor’ s luck may send ye, 
Up and down the deep seas, north and sonth the Line ; 
And ye'll go your own way, and I'll go mine! 

C. Fox Smrr. 








ART. 


EDWARD LEAR. 
“How pleasant to know Mr. Lear” is the motto on the 
catalogue of an exhibition of paintings and drawings at 112 
Piccadilly which permits the general public to know for ibe first 
time the fullness of his talents. Lear exhibited landscapes at 
‘he Royal Academy and at the Society of British Artists in his 
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lifetime, but except by the owners of his pictures and a few 
students these works have been forgotten, and this beautiful 
collection that has been brought together and exhibited to 
assist the funds of a very worthy object reveals an artist with 
a rare sense of style and a serious student of nature. Study, 
style, and a deep feeling for a particular kind of beauty 
rvade nearly all these works. His craftsmanship rises to its 
highest in the noble Thermopyle (lent by Lady Strachie), 
a landscape in the grand manner that takes rank among the 
finest things of our classical water-colour school, but in such 
studies as the exquisitely drawn Marble Rocks, Jubbulpore (lent 
by Lord Northbrook), Cephalonia (lent by the Hon. William 
Bruce), Ithaca (lent by the Hon. William Bruce), Florence 
(lent by Lord Northbrook), and the two Carrara views we 
see his very personal approach to beauty in its freshest and 
most delicate moments. The rich brooding influence of 
Samucl Palmer can be felt in many of the pictures, particu- 
larly ia the small oil painting, Morn Broadened on the Borders 
of the Dark (lent by Lady Strachie). Holman Hunt, who gave 
Lear lessons in painting while Lear gave Holman Hunt 
lessons in Italian, is also brought to mind by some of the 
Eastern drawings, and, of course, Turner’s influence is never 
difficult to find in the work of any topographical artist of last 
century; but none of these influences go very deep. Lear has 
left us a personal legacy of beauty as well as his famous 
jegacy of fun, and we are grateful to the ladies who have 
organized this exhibition and made London aware of it. 


J. B. 








THE THEATRE. 


—_——@——_—_. 


“IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS.” 
Prorrssor Murray's version of Iphigenia in Tauris is being 
performed on Tuesday and Friday afternoons at the Kings- 
way Theatre. Although the performance cannot be hailed 
with enthusiasm it is nevertheless inoffensive as a whole, 
and is in one or two respects the most successful produc- 
tion of a Greek tragedy that has been seen on the English 
stage in recent years. The perplexing problem of how to 
deal with the chorus has been most tactfully solved by Mr. 
Granville Burker. He has rejected Herr Reinhardt’s depress- 
ing plan of having the choruses enunciated simultaneously by a 
crowd of people in ordinary speaking tones. He has also re- 
nounced his own earlier devotion to the Celtic droning so much 
admired by Mr. Yeats. But, on the other hand, he has not 
turned to the method followed at Oxford and Cambridge of 
having regular operatic choruses with elaborate orchestral 
settings, which involve the inevitable loss of the words. At 
the Kingsway the chanting of the chorus, with its slight 
accompaniment upon wood-wind and harps, is neither 
monotonous nor inaudible; and the movements end group- 
ing in the dances are also frequently successful. The pro- 
duction as a whole is unfortunately less satisfactory. We 
are not in the least inclined to complain of Mr. Barker's 
general scheme. His object was to emphasize by every device 
in his power the contrast between the exiled Greek women 


and their lurid and barbaric surroundings. Unfortu- 
nately his methods occasionally fail, Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson’s scenery and dresses show a lack of the 


unifying grasp which would be needed to justify their 
rather strident details. In the acting there is a tendency to 
overdo the local colour by a fussily conventional display of 
savagery. (We may add that entrances and exits through the 
audience require a more careful handling than Mr. Barker 
has given if they are to be effective.) The delivery of the 
verse was almost uniformly poor, and by all but one or two 
of the performers it was spoken merely like inflated prose. 
But, in spite of these faults and others, it is impossible not to 
feel grateful for the performance. It enabled one to form some 
sort of a judgment upon the merits of Euripides’ play as a 
play. That they are very great no one in the audience could 
be inclined to deny. But was there any one who, after seeing 
it acted, would not hesitate before accepting Professor 
Murray's description of it as “a romantic play with a happy 
ending”? To the modern spectator, at any rate, the inter- 
vention of the goddess brings no relief for the tragic failure 
of Iphigenia’s plot. 


B. 





BOOKS. 


MARITIME STRATEGY.* 

THE recent publication of two books on war at sea is a 
remarkable sign of the times. In Some Principles of Mari- 
time Strategy the author quits the domain of history, where 
he has done much good work, and starts a new venture in the 
more difficult field of war. In the first part the theory 
enunciated by Clausewitz is set forth with results certainly 
not as illuminating as might be wished. This will not be 
surprising if the inherent difficulties of the undertaking are 
remembered. In the second part the theory of war at sea is 
developed. Its object is declared to be control of communi- 
cations and to be fundamentally different from war on land, 
of which the object is said to be conquest of territory. We 
had thought that the primary object in war is to destroy, or 
neutralize, the armed forces of the enemy. Surely a theory 
which starts by omitting all mention of the most important 
premiss in the argument cannot but lead to false conclusions. 
Let us examine whether this is so in this case, and inquire in the 
first place whether there really is a fundamental difference 
between sea war and land war. Is it true that the ultimate aim 
or object in land war is always the conquest of territory? Was 
it so during the wars of religion? Or during the Civil Wars 
in this country and in the United States? Or during the 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866? Was it not the ultimate 
object in all these land wars to assert an idea? And were 
not the destruction of the armed resistance and consequent 
control of particular areas the means? Are not these the 
means by which communications are controlled in sea wars ? 
In what lies the difference? ‘Ihe trend of the author’s mind 
on this point is shown by his assertion on p. 19 that in the 
campaign of 1805 “Napoleon made the hostile capital 
(Vienna) his objective, as though he believed its occupation 
was the most effective step towards the overthrow of 
the enemy's power and will.” Are we wrong in our 
belief that military opinion is solid against such a 
view? Surely the French objectives were the armed 
forces in Central Germany, first Mack’s army, and then 
the combined Austro-Russian force which was defeated at 
Austerlitz. The Archduke Charles, who commanded in the 
somewhat analogous campaign of 1796 against Jourdan and 
Moreau, declared emphatically: “It matters not if Moreau 
gets to Vienna, provided 1 meantime crush Jourdan.” Again, 
on p. 90, the sea is said to be a barrier which is removed from 
our path by winning command. That the enemy is the 
barrier to be removed does not seem to have occurred to the 
author. 

Again, Mr. Corbett thinks that the difference between the 
control of a land area and a sea area is that subsistence can be 
provided and neutrals excluded from the former, but not from 
the latter. But surely modern armies cannot always gain 
subsistence from the area they occupy, and neutrals are not 
only excluded from blockaded areas, but are subject to visita- 
tion and search in those more lightly held. 

Maritime communications are stated to include lines of 
supply for the fleet as well as the sea trade routes, whereas 
military communications on land are held to comprise the lines 
of supply for the army but not the land trade routes. Is not 
this too narrowa view? Is there any difference between the 
advance of a fleet into a disputed area and that of an army ? 
When the German Army advanced into France in 1870, 
leaving a force to blockade Metz, did it not cover the land 
routes in North-Eastern France as well as its own lines of 
supply? In what did its action differ in this respect from 
that taken by the British fleet in 1803, when it blockaded 
Brest and other French Atlantic ports? Was not the effect 
in each case to give control of anarea? Was not the control 
in each case acquired by neutralizing the opposing armed 
force? Where is the fundamental difference ? Surely, in 
principle, land and sea war do not differ. Is nt the con- 
clusion that such a difference exists derived from giving in 
the argument so much prominence to the ulterior object that 
the primary object of crushing armed resistance has been 
Is not the author's theory really that which 





obscured ? 


* (1) Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. By Julian 8. Corbett, LL.M, 
London: Longmans and Co, (| s, net.]——(2) Naval Strategy Compared and 
Contrasted with th: Principles and Practice of Mvitary Operations on Land, B 
Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D, London: Sampson Low, Marston an 
Co. [ 16s. net. | 
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underlay the discredited policy pursued, more especially by 
France and Spain, during the eighteenth century ? 

The confusion introduced into the argument by starting 
from a wrong premiss is well seen in the chapter on the Con- 
stitution of Fleets. As has been pointed out by other writers, 
both ships of the line and cruisers are required to hold an 
area—i.e., to control communications, The relative value 
assigned to the two classes of ships depends largely on 
whether the first place in our minds is given to the enemy or 
to the area (communications), The author, keeping the latter 
in the forefront, arrives at the conclusion that “the true 
function of the battle fleet is to protect cruiser and flotilla at 
their special work.” Those who lay stress on the former will 
say that its true function is to destroy, or neutralize, the 
enemy's fleet. In the one case the idea is defensive, in the 
other it is offensive. The practical difference between the two 
points of view is very great. If our comments are accepted 
as moderate and just, the reader may, perbaps, think that the 
statements and conclusions in this book should be closely 
examined before they are accepted as correct. 

In Naval Strategy the subject is treated in a very different 
manner. The armed forces and the ulterior objects are kept 
in due relation, and the reader is never allowed to forget that 
the former are the governing factors. Not the least instruc- 





| 


| 


and the routes from the Panama Canal Future American 
objectives in that region are clearly indicated. 

In his discussion of the Russo-Japanese War Captain 
Mahan seems to have been misled into attributing the 
Russian defeats to what he calls their theory of a “fortress 
fleet.” It is evident that he is not acquainted with their plan 
of campaign, which was originally drawn up by Admiral 
Alexeiev in April 1901 and revised from time to time. That 
plan laid down that the mission of the fleet was to conquer 
the command of the Gulf of Pechili, the Yellow and South 
Korean seas; that a Japanese disembarkation at Chemulpo 
and at the mouth of the Yalu would then be impossible, 
while the Russian Army would be able to concentrate on 
the line Mukden-Liao-Yang; that to carry out their 
mission with the greatest chance of success the fleet 
should be divided into two groups—viz., a main body, 
based on Port Arthur, to bar access to the Yellow Sea 
and prevent a disembarkation on the west coast of Korea, 
with a detachment, based on Vladivostok, to act on the 
enemy’s communications and to draw away a part of the 
enemy’s fleet. Certainly the plan is very faulty in many 
respects, but no idea of a “fortress fleet” is to be found 
there. The real fact is that the Russians not only did not 
understand their business, but underrated their enemy. 


tive trend of the teaching is the close identity shown to exist | Rear-Admiral Vitgeft expressed the official opinion that “ our 
both in theory and in practice between land and sea warfare. | fleet cannot be beaten by the Japanese fleet either in the Gulf 


Principles are illustrated by examples drawn equally from the | 


practice of the leaders on either element both in ancient and | 
modern times. These lectures—for such they are—were | 
originally delivered in the year 1887, and have since been 
revised and added to from time to time. Captain Mahan’s 
extensive knowledge, ripe experience, and mature judg- 
ment—the result of more than twenty-five years of study 
and a lifetime of thought—have combined to produce a 
wealth of illustration which cannot fail to impress the | 
reader. 

Take, for instance, the examples chosen to show the advan- 
tage of concentration, of a central position, and of interior 
lines. These are the purely land campaign in Germany of 
1796, the mixed land and sea struggle between France and | 
the Hapsburg dominions during the period 1630-1660, and the | 
Anglo-Dutch sea war of 1652-1654. In the first the position | 
of the Archduke Charles enabled him to beat Jourdan with- 
out the intervention of Moreau. In the second the central | 
situation of France gave opportunities both by land and sea 
to hinder the movements of the Hapsburg armed forces 
between Spain, Germany, and the Netherlands. In the third 
the limited area forced concentration, and the position of 
England enabled her to stop the Dutch trade. 

The close analogy in principle between land and sea war is 
shown by comparing Napoleon’s campaign in Italy in the year 
1796 with the operations of the British Navy during the war 











with France which began in 1803. In the former the French 
advanced to the line of the Adige, occupied the fortress of 
Verona, blockaded and eventually captured the 13,000 men in 
Mantua. In the latter the British advanced to the French 
coasts and blockaded, or masked, the French squadrons in 
Brest and other ports. Thus in the one case all Italy was 
covered from the Austrians and in the other the sea from the 
French. The author might have pointed to the close analogy 
between the methods of using the British squadrons and the 
French army corps. Flexibility with a view to rapid concentra- 
tion on the decisive points was in each case the dominant feature 
both in strategy and tactics. Numerous instances are given 
to illustrate the interaction of land and sea operations. For 
example, the British neglected in 1794-6 to establish a firm 
hold of the coast along the Riviera, as Nelson affirmed was 
feasible. This failure gave Napoleon a more forward jumping- 
off place in 1796, and materially facilitated his operations. 
The French successes on land in turn contributed to the 


Franco-Spanish alliance and to the withdrawal of the Britieh | 


fleet from the Mediterranean in December 1796. 


Not the least interesting are the chapters which deal with | 
Written several | . . 
war between the United States and Spain, | hybrids, especia 


the strategical situation in the West Indies. 
years before the 


they probably exercised a profound influence on those who | 


guided American policy. Quite possibly they were the root- 
cause of the war. Captain Mahan at great length explains 
that the advance to Cuba, Porto Rico, and Culebra has given 
the United States fleet a firmer hold over the Caribbean Sea 





of Korea or in the Yellow Sea.” The Russian Navy was 
larger than that of the Japanese, but was beaten because it 
was not used properly. The lesson of that war is that success 
—victory—depends less on the size of a navy, fleet, or ship 
than on the use made of it. The great question to-day is, 
Will the British Navy be used properly in the next war? 





THE MENDELIAN DISCOVERY.* 

Tue chief merit of Mr. Darbishire’s book is that he makes 
the apparently complicated facts of heredity, discovered by 
Mendel, clear to the meanest intelligence. That is high praise 
in itself, but the work has other merits. Mr. Darbishire is by 
profession a teacher, but he has himself worked at breeding 
experiments with peas and mice. Out of a mass of compli- 
cated detail he has the art of selecting the salient features 
for the uninstructed reader. He does not hesitate to repeat a 
thing several times, knowing that the uninstructed reader will 
have forgotten, or not understood, what was said on a previous 
page. He manages to write 176 pages before he uses the 
words gamete and zygote, and 246 pages without intro- 
ducing the word allelomorphs. His illustrations are well 
chosen and clearly reproduced. A few minutes’ study of 
Mr. Darbishire’s diagrammatic frontispiece will impress for 
ever on the poorest intellect the facts of Mendelian inherit- 
ance in tall and dwarf pea plants. Having grasped and 
remembered the clue the reader can apply it and study for 
himself the inheritance of colour in mice, sweet peas, or 
horses, of combs in fowls, horns in sheep, and eye colour or 
sex in mankind. Having explained the facts concerning 
Mendel’s experiments and observations to what we have ven- 
tured to call the uninstructed reader, Mr. Darbishire main- 
tains an attitude of healthy scepticism as to the inferences 
to be drawn from the facts. It is this part of the book which 
will prove of the greatest interest to what we may call the 
scientific or instructed reader, to whom much that Mr. Darbi- 
shire explains so clearly will be familiar. But seeing that 
the ordinary educated person has either not yet heard of 
Mendel, or has only the vaguest notion of who he was and 
what he discovered, it would have been wel! if Mr. Darbishire 
had devoted a chapter to Mendel’s life and career, and had 
given some description of the monastery garden where he 
grew his pea plants. 

It will be as well to assume that most readers of the 





Spectator know nothing of Mendel’s discoveries. Gregor 
Mendel was born in 1822 (not in 1820, as Mr. Darbishire 
says on p. 193) and died in 1882. He was an Austrian 
Augustinian monk, and spent much time in breeding 
ally between the various varieties of edible 
pea, Pisum sativum. Others, such as John Goss of Hather- 
| leigh, had tried similar experiments. The genius of Mendel, 
| for the first time, grasped the significance of the results and 


. Broeding and the Mendelian Discovery. By A. D. Darbishire, M.A. With 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. London: Cassell and Co. 
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offered an interpretation which is now generally accepted. In 
our opinion Mendel’s success in discovering something about 
heredity where others failed is due to two things. In the first 
place be chose two clearly contrasted characters and devoted 
the whole of his attention to the manner in which they, and 
they only, were inherited. The kind of characters he chose 
in peas were, for instance, tallness and dwarfness, green pod 
and yellow pod, grey seed-coat and white seed-coat, round seed 
and wrinkled seed. The results which he obtained will be 
described below. In the second place, having got his first 
generation, Mendel went on breeding from that for several 
generations, tabulating and counting his results year by year 
with the utmost care. The strange part of the story is that, 
though Mendel published his observations in the journal of 
the local scientific society at Briiun in 1865 and corresponded 
with Nageli, his paper remained almost unnoticed until it was 
raised from obscurity simultaneously by Correns, de Vries, 
and Tschermak in 1900. 

Now, after this lengthy preface, let us state in the clearest 
language and the fewest words possible the facts which 
Mendel discovered. Mendel crossed a dwarf pea plant with 
a tall pea plant by brushing the pistil of the one with the 
pollen of the other. He sowed the seeds produced, and the 
first hybrid generation of plants came up all fall. He 
sowed next year the seeds of these tall plants, which were 
allowed to pollinate their own pistils or breed together. 
The second bybrid generation, the offspring of nothing but 
tall plants, produced on an average three talls to one dwarf 
plant. These talls and dwarfs were allowed again to pollinate 
their own pistils, and the seeds produced were sown. Then, in 
the third hybrid generation, came a strange result. The dwarf 
plants produced nothing but dwarfs, and continued to produce 
pure dwarfs for ever. One out of the three talls produced 
nothing but talls, and continued to produce pure talls for ever. 
But two of the talls (or it would be more correct to say fifty 
per cent. on an average of the generation) produced, like the 
second hybrid generation, on an average three talls to one 
dwarf plant. This figure of 3:1 is called the Mendelian 
ratio; and, again, twenty-five per cent. of this third genera- 
tion, being alls, bred pure talls for ever and another twenty- 
five per cent. of the same generation, being dwarfs, bred pure 
dwarfs for ever. We will not complicate this simple outline 
with other factors. If the reader who wishes to understand 
will draw a genealogical table on a scrap of paper the scheme 
will be clear. 

Two terms invented by Mendel must now be explained. 
When he first crossed talls and dwarfs the result was nothing 
but talls. He therefore called tallness a‘ dominant ” character 
and dwarfness “recessive.” The dwarfness was only hidden, 
as we have seen, because in the next generation dwarfs were 
produced from talls. If we ask why one character is dominant 
and what recessiveness implies, Mr. Darbishire tells us that 
noone knows. These are names for observed facts. He is 
always unwilling to pretend that he has explained any problem 
by restating it in a different form. In all parts of the world 
zoologists and botanists are making Mendelian breeding ex- 
periments, and no doubt much light on the problems will be 
obtained when speculation and hypothesis are tested by observ- 
ing facis. A great many pairs of characters in plants and 
animals have been found to follow the inheritance of tallness 
and dwarfness in peas. Duplex, or brown, eyes are domi- 
nant, and simplex, or blue, eyes are recessive in mankind. 
It follows that two pure blue-eyed parents can never have 
but blue-eyed children, though two brown-eyed parents may 
have blue-eyed children, since blue may be masked by 
brown. Neither Mendel nor any one else has explained the 
phenomenon of dominance; but he offered an explanation 
of the strange proportion of 3:1 and the appearance of pure 
tall and pure dwarf strains. His explanation was that the 
pairs of characters, such as tallness and dwarfness, always 
became segregated, or separated, in the sexual cells of 
hybrids. The hybrid tall peas of the first hybrid generation 
will produce half of its ovules with the character of tallness in 
them and half with the character of dwarfness. It will be 
the same with the pollen grains. These mate by chance, and 
according to the law of chances the Mendelian proportion of 
three to one will result, as it does result. It must be remembered 
that when a tall mates with a dwarf the offspring is tall; but 
dwarfness is masked by tallness. When two talls or two 
dwarfs meet we have a pure strain. A similar result, so far 





as chance goes, would be produced by drawing pairs of 
counters froma bag containing equal numbers of red and 
white counters. 

Mr. Darbishire dwells almost too shortly on the value which 
must accrue to breeders from a study of Mendelian phenomena 
of heredity. This, of course, applies only to certain pairs of 
characters. Some characters appear to blend im bybrids. 
Desirable characters can be crossed and pure strains obtained 
combining for ever the two characters. A strain of wheat has 
been obtained which is immune from the disease of rust. 
Some strains of hybrids such as the blue Andalusian fowl can 
never, by a thousand generations of selection, be got to breed 
pure. It is also possible, knowing the pedigrees of horses, to 
predict the colour of their offspring. Until the matter has 
been further studied by experimental breeding, or by collect- 
ing human pedigrees, it would be unwise to predict what 
limits may be set to the breeder’s power. Mr. Darbishire is 
cautious :— 

“Very little—it may be said almost nothing—is known of the 
causes which determine the origin of new characters, either in 
the domestic state or in a state of nature. At any rate there is 
not enough known to base a scientific practice of breeding upon. 
But the art of breeding by the recombination of already existing 
characters—and it isa question whether in its ultimate analysis 
this may not be all that the breeder can do—has been brought 
to a point of extreme precision by the discovery made by Mendel 
in 1865.” 

To the scientific biologist Mendelian phenomena are, perhaps, 
among the most interesting discoveries ever made, That the 
facts apply to mankind there is no doubt, though to what 
characters they apply is still a matter for investigation. We 
shall perhaps some day picture a human being as a bundle of 
physical and mental unit characters which exist in pairs 
but are inherited alternatively. So far as the general doctrine 
of evolution goes, Mendel’s discovery and Professor de Vries’ 
theory of the origin of species by mutations must be thought 
over together. The biologist may be forgiven for deploring 
that the mind of Darwin never bad an opportunity of con- 
sidering the facts discovered by Mendel. 





THE FULL RECOGNITION OF JAPAN.* 
Tue year 1911 was a notable one in the history of Japan, 
for then her commercial treaties—all of them reminders of 
inferiority and subservience to other Powers—came to an end, 
and she regained her fiscal autonomy. The form of renewal 
of the treaties marked the “full recognition” of Japan as a 
first-class Power. History has no parallel to the rise of Japan 
in scarcely more than fifty years from a hermit kingdom, 
whose secrets were known only to a few Dutch sailors, 
to the position of conqueror of one of the greatest military 
Powers in the world. It was in 1853 that Commodore Perry 
demanded entrance to Japan and sailed away to give the 
Japanese a few months to ponder the significance of his polite 
ultimatum. At that time Russia was busying herself about 
the Holy Places and exciting Great Britain, France, and 
Turkey into the angry protests which resulted in the Crimean 
War. Who could have foreseen that in scarcely more than 
fifty years the Russian giant, who compelled the admira- 
tion of the world by his struggle against the allies in the 
Crimea, would be laid low by the dwarf who at the 
opening of the Crimean War had only begun under 
compulsion to turn his thoughts to the ideas of the West ? 
The existence of the Welcome Society in Japan to-day, an 
association which provides hospitality and facilities for 
strangers, affords a perfect contrast with the old ambition to 
keep every foreigner out of the country. It was the first of a 
long series of wise acts when Japan decided to accept Com- 
modore Perry’s ultimatum and to examine with an open mind 
the scientific inventions he had to show. The wisdom may be 
measured by the natural disinclination of a fighting people to 
give way. The same wisdom appeared again after the Chino- 
Japanese War, when Japan, knowing that she could not resist 
the Powers, watched with perfect suavity her acquisitions 
being taken away from her. It appeared yet again when she 
suddenly and unexpectedly accepted the terms of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth. Mr. Porter says that Japan’s perception of her 
weakness has long been her strength, and when we think on 
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her history we must admit that there is a great deal of truth 
im the generalization. 

The book with which we may most fairly compare Mr. 
Porter's review of the history and the industrial and social 
life of modern Japan is Count Okuma’s Fifty Years of New 
Japan. Both are extremely useful to any student of Japan. 
Mr. Porter, of course, is able to publish some information 
which was not available when Count Okuma wrote, and for 
the rest he mentions many small points which engage the 
European mind with a sense of strangeness, and which it was 
only natural that Count Okuma should not have mentioned, 
for to him they seemed not odd but perfectly natural. The 
general characteristic of Mr. Porter's narrative, we ought to 
say at once, is frank optimism. He dismisses with contempt 
almost every lion which is supposed to be lurking in the path 
of Japan. It is to be remarked that not even the Japanese 
would accept all his prophecies. Mr. Takenob in the 
Japanese Year Book, for instance, takes a more doubtful view 
of some cf the commerciai and financial prospects of his 
country. 

We learn that in the last twenty-five years there has been 
an average of four earthquake shocks a day in various parts 
of Japan. The scientific building of houses in order to resist 
earthquakes is very creditable to the Japanese. It might be 
supposed that all people who live in countries highly liable to 
earthquake would take the ordinary precautions known to 
science, but experience notoriously proves that this is not so. 
The following comparison is indeed remarkable :— 

“One result of the precautions taken upon their recommenda- 
tions is illustrated by a comparison between the Reggio earthquake 
of December 28, 1908, and the Mino, Owari, earthquake of 1891. 
In the former disaster the victims numbered over 100,000; in the 
latter only 190 people of the city cf Nagoya perished in the earth- 
quake, out of a total population of 165,339, yet the seismic 
intensity of the latter was the greater. The difference, says 
lrofessor Omori, was due entirely to the seismologically superior 
construction of the buildings in Nagoya.” 

Since 1896 there has been a considerable reduction in the 
number of divorces. Before the new civil code of 1898 was 
introduced divorce was effected on the slightest pretext. The 
wife's domicile was merely transferred from her husband's 
home to her father’s. There was no official inquiry and no 
publicity. The husband simply gave his wife the recognized 
form of divorce known from its brevity as “the three lines 
and a half.” Judicial divorces under the new code, however, 
are as easy to obtain as in some of the Western States of 
America. Nevertheless judicial divorces are even now rare, as 
they are generally rendered unnecessary by the practice of 
divorce by common consent, which requires no judicial pro- 
eedure. All that is necessary to make a divorce legal is a 
declaration by two reputable witnesses that it has taken place 
by common consent. 

Mr. Porter goes fully into the economics of agriculture. 
Sixty per cent. of the population of Japan are engaged in 
agriculture, and though there is a movement to the towns, as 
in all rising manufacturing countries, there is no sign that 
the staple industry of Japan will be replaced by any other. 
Yet it is true that the agriculturist, thrifty though he is, is 
continually harder put to it to make both ends meet. Japan is 
a land of small holdings. Seventy per cent. of the farmers 
cultivate holdings of less than two and a-half acres. It is to 
be remembered that though Japan is larger than the United 
Kingdom by some 26,000 square miles, the acreage available 
for agriculture is much less owing to the configuration of the 
land, which alternates in mountains and valleys. With highly 
intensive farming on small plots the need for fertilizers is 
constant and imperative, and the rise in the cost of fertilizers 
is a serious matter. Taxation, moreover, is, of course, much 
heavier than it was, though the pressure is perhaps relatively 
higher now than it will be later owing to the heroic effort to 
pay off debt. Aguin, Japan is not exempt from the invariable 
accompaniment of high taxation—an increase in the cost 
of living. Itis evident that the Japanese farmer will have 
to look for fresh fields to cultivate, and it is possible that he 
will find them in Formosa, or Korea, or Hokkaido, though the 
settlement of the last has not been very successful. As it is, 
he can seldom live by landalone. He and his family carry on 


eollateral industries to eke out their profits. 

“Every member of a household, from the very old to the very 
young, employs his or her enforced leisure from farm-work in some 
eccupation whereby the joint income may be augmented. 


Chief 





among these are sericulture and filature, which occupy at least a 
quarter of the households. Then come the manufacture from rice- 
straw of braids, rice-bags, matting, ropes, and other articles; the 
making of paper, fancy mattings, bamboo fans, and osier baskets 
from material specially grown; bee-keeping, weaving, the breed- 
ing of carp in paddy fields or fish-ponds, and the raising of a few 


poor head of cattle. Home industries of this and other descrip- 
tions will, in the more favourable cases, increase the household 
revenue by as much as 25 per cent. The tillers of land in the 
vicinity of a mountain will engage in forestry work ; those who 
live near salt water or rivers will combine fishing with farming; 
others, whose homes are sufficiently close to towns and cities, will 
hire themselves out as day-labourers or otherwise. Everything 
is done that can be done to turn the income scale from insufficient 
to just enough.” 

The great defects of the Japanese industrial system are the 
absence of a permanent class of skilled labour and the 
dependence of some of the most important industries on the 
irregular labour of women. The guilds which were formed to 
prevent the export of goods likely to damage the reputation 
of the Japanese market have increased to the number of 6,000, 
and it may be hoped that there will be no relapse to the 
condition of things when certain Japanese rugs, mats, and 
textiles became unsaleable. The Japanese worker is slow to 
improve his lot, and has done little to form unions; yet his 
wages have increased at a slightly higher ratio than the cost of 
living. The girls employed in the factories frequently live in 
compounds, and it seems highly desirable that the inspection 
provided for in the new Factory Acts should be thorough. Mr. 
Porter describes the life of such girls in one compound :— 

“ The services of these girls are contracted for at prices varying 
from fourpence to sevenpence per day. They are furnished with 
lodging, medical treatment, facilities for doing their own laundry 
work, and with books from a common library. The younger ones 
receive some instruction. They are also provided with amuse- 
ments, such as dancing and theatrical entertainments, within the 
compound, and at times they are given a holiday and are allowed 
to go outside. They must, however, pay for their food, which costs 
them three sen (three farthings) a meal, or 2}d. per day. In Japan 
it would be impossible to keep these young girls and women in 
families and boarding-houses, and therefore it is useless to bemoan 
the evils of the industrial compounds,” 

This was one of the better compounds, but Mr. Porter de- 
scribes others in the following words :— 

“The places where the food is served are little better than 
sheds with leaking roofs and gaping walls, while pools of water 
accumulate on the earthen floor. The seats of the operatives ave 
four-inch bare boards, and the tables two ten-inch boards nailed 


together. Their sleeping quarters are a trifle better; the 
floors are covered with tatima matting upon which they 
sleep in rows, fifty, or even a hundred, in a room. In 


spite of this apparently harsh method of life, the operatives 
look well, seem contented and even cheerful, and are ever busy at 
their work. The above was the typical Japanese spinning-factory 
in 1896. There have been marked improvements in some of the 
concerns since then, but there are far too many of the old kind 
remaining.” 

We cannot do more than mention Mr. Porter's survey of 
Japanese literature, art, drama, and music, but must find 
room to quote this account of a very curious journalistic 
practice :— 

“The laws of libel, however, are tempered by customs making 
them less severe than a reading of the statutes would indicate. It 
is customary to set aside one page in a Japanese newspaper which is 
supposed to escape the editor’s eye, and on this page libels are 
sometimes as visible as the ‘invisible’ men in black who flit 
hither and thither on the stage of a Japanese theatre. Articles 
referring to persons on this page are not supposed to be seen, 
though they are probably read with more avidity than those 
printed in other parts of the paper. Actions for libel, the writer 
was told by one leading editor, are rarely brought when the 
offending article appears on the ‘invisible page’ of the news- 


” 


paper. 





BISMARCK’'S PEN.* 
Tue Life of Abeken sets before us an interesting and, on the 
whole, an attractive man who, after many vacillations in his 
youth, settled down to diplomatic work and eventually, as a con- 
fidential instrument of Bismarck, played an important if an 
inconspicuous part in great affairs. His testimony with regard 
to the Austrian and Franco-Prussian Wars is of the utmost 
value, since he was an eye-witness of these momentous events, 
and he also knew the chief actors in them behind the scenes. 
He is thus able to tell us something about their thoughts and 
motives, as well as to show them in undress as individual 
human beings. The Life is compiled from Abeken’s own 
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letters and journals, and the editor deserves the greatest 
eredit for her constructive and selective skill. The trans- 
lator has given us a version in sound and readable English, 
for which we may congratulate her; but manifestly the 
originals were far more lucid and concrete than average 
German prose. 

The matter in the volume is not only clear and concrete, 
but is on the whole correct; for a great deal of it we cannot 
go behind Abeken, since he speaks of what he knew and saw, 
and his evident accuracy of mind and honesty of character 
youch for whatever may not be corroborated by other testi- 
mony. There is, so far as we have noted, only one serious 
error in historical facts. It is said, on page 241, that “in 1869 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility was proclaimed.” Pius IX. 
summoned the Vatican Council in the summer of 1868. It 
met in December 1869, and Papal Infallibility was decreed by 
the Pope and accepted by a majority of the Council in July 
1870, a few days after the declaration of war between France 
and Prussia. 

Heinrich Abeken was born at Osnabriick in 1809, His uncle 
Rudolf was the well-known student and admirer of Goethe, 
and the admiration was inherited by his nephew. In all his 
relatives and in his home life Abeken was exceedingly 
fortunate. He showed quite early a taste for good literature 
and for divinity. “He leaves all books and keeps to the Bible 
stories, but he says none of them are so beautiful as in the 
Bible itself, and he goes on reading it.” From the 
Gymnasium at Osnabriick he went to Berlin, then a small 
town, where living was cheap and frugal. He was 
unusually fortunate again in his teachers and friends, 
getting into contact with Neander, Meineke, Boeckh, Hum- 
boldt, Schleiermacher, and, above all, with Bunsen. He became 
a theological student with a view to ordination. He makes it 
clear that he early learnt to distinguish between theolog 
and religion, and he was soon convinced that no Church 
system is of the essence of Christianity. ‘“ I should be very 
unhappy,” he wrote in 1830, “were I ever to become a 
practical theologian,” by which he means an impracticable 
man, blinded intellectually, of blunted sympathies and 
sharpened prejudice. “The Church as it is does not satisfy 
me.” In 1831 he went to Rome, and there he formed those 
affectionate relations with the Bunsen family which had so 
happy an influence on his life and thought. Very charming 
are his accounts of Rome itself, by which he was completely 
fascinated, and of the adorable country near Frascati and 
Tivoli. The love of Rome is an overpowering devotion, fatal 
to those who cannot satisfy it, for only among the seven hills 
is Rome-sickness curable. “Iam as homesick for Rome as I 
have ever been for my own home,” wrote Abeken, journeying 
northwards with reluctance. He was ordained in 1834 and 
appointed chaplain to the Prussian Embassy. He did a hero’s 
work in Rome during an outbreak of cholera,and was employed 
by Bunsen in ecclesiastical and archological researches. In 
the year of his ordination he married an English wife, a Miss 
Thompson, who was in delicate health, and she died in 1836. 
There followed a visit to England, of which all the accounts 
are friendly and sympathetic. Then he joined an archeological 
mission to Egypt and Syria, and his account of them is most 
interesting and skilful. Abeken had been gradually and 
inevitably drifting from his clerical profession, and his Eastern 
experiences helped on the process. Those were the days of 
the projected Jerusalem bishopric, to be undertaken jointly 
between England and Prussia, with which Newman and the 
Tractarians were so wrathful. Abeken, we gather, was 
full of contempt for Anglican High Church theories, and 
especially for Gladstone’s exposition of them. “What a 
delusion to look upon the Episcopate as the foundation of 
all genuine Apostolic institutions, and therefore as the 
sole salvation of the Church and nation.” On the other 
hand, he was full of admiration for “ Dr. Arnold, the head 
master of one of the largest English schools, and one of the 
most remarkable men in England, with whom we spent a 
delightful Sunday,” as he wrote during his English visit. 
Most of his criticisms are just and penetrating. “Carlyle,” 
he says, “never writes history, but only the philosophy and 
poetry of history”; “sometimes a profound philosopher and 
a German, to boot, and again the most prosaic Englishman, 
or rather Scot,” and he points also to his frequent exaggera- 
tion, to his “ striking penetration,” mingled with an occasional 
incapacity for “grasping the simplest and plainest facts.” 





Of G. H. Lewes he says, “He is not the man to tell us any- 
thing about Goethe; he is far too vain and conceited.” It is 
curious to find that in 1850 a special train bearing an im- 
portant mission charged with critical State affaira accom- 
plished only eighty-seven miles in eighteen hours, 

In 1848 Abeken was appointed to the Prussian Foreign 
Office, where he soon made his way by integrity and hard 
work. He gives a most interesting account of the revolution 
in that year and of the character and aims of Frederick 
William IV. Soon after the accession of William I. 
Bismarck came on the scene, declaring that “great ques- 
tions were not solved by speeches, nor by majorities, but by 
blood and iron.” Henceforward Abeken is able to take us 
behind the scenes in the formation of the German Empire. 
He tells us about the discreditable Danish War, the calculated 
quarrel over the spoils, the invading flood which swept away 
the Austrian armies, and the crafty peace which inveigled 
Francis Joseph into a dependent friendship. After these 
achievements we are shown some of that tortuous 
diplomacy which culminated in the Franco-Prussian War. 
Abeken’s account of the invasion, of Sedan, of the 
occupation of Versailles, of the investment and capitulation 
of Paris, tells us nothing new, beyond those matters of 
detailed interest which an eye-witness is able to contribute. 
He scarcely does justice, as we think, to the splendid fighting 
of the French, nor to their heroic efforts in the midst of 
national disorganization. The French resistance was often 
nearer to success, and the Prussian aggression to failure, than 
is commonly supposed or than Abeken admits. From other 
sources we know how Napoleon’s declaration of war was pro- 
voked, and how deliberately the whole scheme was prepared 
and precipitated. The chief interest in Abeken’s letters and 
journals is derived from his personal knowledge of the actors. 
We see and hear much of Bismarck, who was “ very difficult 
to get on with,” “ going straight at his object without heeding 
others,” “often by very oblique, indeed, by very crooked 
ways.” Moltke appears, as always, silent, sinister, unemo- 
tional, keen, pitiless. With every admiration for his achieve- 
ment it is permissible to speculate as to what might have 
been if he had ever met a first-class general and an efli- 
cient army. Bismarck was as “ difficult” to King William as 
to any of his other subordinates, and Abeken was often a sort 
of buffer between the monarch and his chancellor. Nothing is 
said about any domestic friction between the King and Queen 
of Prussia, nor about the vehement anti-Prussian sympathies 
of the latter; but, to those who know, the actual relations 
between the two sovereigns are a strange commentary upon 
the telegrams which passed from William at Versailles to 
Augusta in Berlin. The King appears, on the whole, in his 
private capacity as a kindly and simple personage, very 
considerate to his suite, but in public affairs he was shrewd 
and even cunning. 





LORD ROSEBERY ON NAPOLEON.* 
Att students of Napoleon will welcome the reissue in 
the excellent Collection Nelson of the late M. Vandal's 
famous work. M. Vandal, as Lord Rosebery says, is 
not to be numbered among the arid chroniclers who are 
lost in dates and details. He tells us of the most 
critical moment in Napoleon’s life, when he rcturned 
from Egypt to overthrow the Directorate, establish the First 
Consulate, and confirm it at Marengo. It was the crisis 
when he ceased to be Bonaparte and became Napoleon. The 
book is an admirable example of the type of scientific history 
which is also literature. To quote Lord Rosebery: “ Nous 
respirons l’air de l'époque, nous entendons le tumulte; un 
guide sir nous conduit & travers le maquis des événements ; 
si nous ne jouons pas Ja scéne, nous y assistons en témoins.” 
M. Vandal’s work is too well known to need our recom- 
mendation, but we would call the attention of our readers 
to Lord Rosebery’s admirable Introduction. The epoch is 
one which specially interests him, and its story, at once subtle 
and dramatic, is peculiarly suited to his style—a style, let us 
add, quite as delightful and provocative in French as in 
English. It is full of deft phrases and apt characterization, as 
when he says of Sieyés that his “destinée importune” was 
inconsciemment pour les autres, 4 la fagon 
chief value is that in some 


“ travailler 
@une abeille.” But its 

° L' Avénement de Bonaparte, par Albert Vandal. Introduction par Lord 
Rosebery. Two Vols, Paris: Nelson, (1 fr. 25 ¢, each.) 
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forty pages it presents a brilliant summary of those 
events which are more elaborately examined by M. Vandal. 
It makes the reader realize how narrow was the margin by 
which Napoleon won the supreme power, how colossal were 
the risks he took. France was sick of revolution and 
fanaticism, sick of legislation and of barren victories; she 
wanted, above all things, order at home and peace abroad. 
In five years she had seen 3,400 new laws—enough, says Lord 
Rosebery, to make the mouth of the modern legislator water— 
and she wanted no more. She wanted one man, instead of a 
debating society, and that one man must be a soldier. 
Moreau, Macdonald, Masséna, all were unsuitable, and Sieyés 
turned to the young Bonaparte, whose failure in the East was 
not yet realized by his countrymen. Lord Rosebery makes a 
swift drama out of what followed. Bonaparte arrived and 
bore himself with extraordinary discretion. Everything was 
skilfully stage-managed by Sieyts. The remnant of the 
Directory was squared; the Council of the Ancients was 
willing, but the Five Hundred proved refractory. That day at 
St. Cloud was perhaps the most critical in Napoleon’s career. 
When he was dragged, half-fainting, from the Council his 
cause seemed doomed, but the presence of mind of Lucien 
Bonaparte saved the situation. As Lord Rosebery says, “Un 
Jacobin maitre de lui ou un poignard caché etit aisément 
changé le cours de J’histoire de France.” 

The latter part of Lord Rosebery’s Introduction is devoted 
to an account of the work of reconstruction which Bonaparte 
began immediately on his becoming First Consul—a work 
which, however, took some four years to complete. On 
this rests Napoleon’s claim to constructive statesmanship»s 
and that claim must be of the highest. The lean, sallow 
soldier of thirty toiled eighteen hours a day, and he 
made a new France. He turned Sieyés’ constitutional Cabinet 
into an iron autocracy. He provided for his successor; for, as M. 
Vandal says, “ il avait l’imagination républicaine et l'instinct 
monarchique.” Church affairs, education, local government, 
law—nothing escaped his all-seeing eye. ‘“ Napoléon, comme 
Rome, en perdant l’empire sur les peuples, leur laissa ses lois.” 
But one step remained before France accepted the new 
régime. The Dictator must be approved by a signal victory. 
Lord Rosebery is right in insisting on the peculiar place 
Marengo holds among Napoleon's battles. Had he failed, as he 
nearly did, the Consulate must have gone the same road as 
the Directorate. But Desaix’s famous charge turned a check- 
mate into a triumph. The doubts of France were ended. 
Marengo, as M. Vandal says, “est un des rares événements 
de histoire qui aient fait vibrer jusque dans les profondeurs 
les masses de la nation francaise. Pour elles, Marengo c’est 
Ja paix.” Who could foresee that such a peace was to bea 
prelude to a decade of world-conquest ? 





REUNION WITH ROME.* 
Our readers will remember that something less than twenty 
years ago an effort was made to bring about a rapprochement 
between the Roman and Anglican Churches. Pope Leo XIII. 
appointed a commission to examine the question of the validity 
of Anglican Orders. If this could be answered in the affirma- 
tive it was felt that a first step of very great importance would 
have been taken. Mr. T. A. Lacey in his Roman Diary has 
already told us something about the negotiations which took 
place, and now Lord Halifax, who justly claims that “no one 
is in a position to give so complete an account of the matter” 
as himself, completes the story. He tells us of the high hopes 
with which the enterprise was undertaken, of the profound 
disappointment with which its final failure was received, 
and of the causes to which that failure is to be attributed. 
First of these comes the Pope. He begins, it is 
certain, with a favourable disposition. Had circumstances 
favoured he might have carried it to a successful issue. 
There have been Popes who would have done it had they 
been so minded. But he was not able to resist the opposing 
influences; for one thing there was his advanced age; he was 
in his eighty-seventh year when the fatal Bull Apostolicae 
Curae was published. Then there was the Roman Curia, 
a body which is of a political rather than a spiritual temper ; 
finally there were personal influences actively or negatively 
hostile, the most potent being, according to Lord Halifax, 
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Cardinal Vaughan and Archbishop Benson. Here, then, we 
have at full length the narrative of the affair, a narrative of 
much interest now, and certain to furnish valuable material 
to the Church historian of the future. This is not the place 
to discuss so wide a question. Still one cannot help 
speculating as to the results which would have followed 
had the issue been other than it was. First, we cannot but 
think there must have been a great secession from the 
Anglican Church. How many of us are ready, to take one 
point, to acquiesce in giving the title of Co-Redemptrix to 
the Virgin Mary? Then there would have been a final and 
hopeless breach with all the non-episcopal bodies. There is 
much to be said by those who see prudence rather than 
weakness in Archbishop Benson’s inaction. 





SARAH ORNE JEWITT.* 

Mrs. Frevps has arranged here between one and two hundred 
letters or fragments of letters written by Miss Jewitt during 
a period of nearly thirty years. (Need we remind our readers 
that Miss Jewitt wrote a number of delightful stories begin- 
ning with Deephaven, published in 1877?) We are very 
grateful to the editor for what she has done. It is a collection 
such as it would not be easy to match for kindliness and 
transparent simplicity ; there is not the faintest trace of any 
writing for effect. We find in the letters not a little admir- 
able criticism, always, we may say, of the admiring kind, for 
Miss Jewitt seems never to have read any but good books; we 
see an indomitably cheerful temper bearing up against the fre- 
quent pressure of physical trouble; and there are touches of a 
very delicate humour. We see one who could keenly appre- 
ciate nature and who loved bird and beast. Then we get a 
glimpse of a lover of sport—for once, at least, she tells us of 
catching trout in a Newhaven brook—* Seven good trout and 
one small one,” catching them, too, in a really sporting fashion. 
“T got wet and tired, hopping from stone to stone, and liked 
it all as much as ever.” These last words seemed to imply 
that it was an old taste. A book of this kind is not easy to 
review. One can but give a few of the good things that we 
have marked. She goes to see an old friend who knew Wise- 
man and Whately and Carlyle, and “ cross old Dean Gaisford,” 
and who had talked, indeed had to talk, a good deal about 
himself; and she writes: “ Egotism is the best of a man after 
eighty. He is chiefly valuable then for what he has been... 
what is silly self-admiration at forty is a treasure of remem- 
brance.” She goes to see Tennyson in 1892, and so only a 
few months before his death. ‘“ He seemed like a king in 
captivity, one of the kings of old, of divine right, and sacred 
seclusions”; “ it is the high court of poetry at Aldworth” ; 
“if some one had said, Come and see Shakespeare with me, I 
should not have felt any more or deeper than I did about 
Tennyson.” Then there is a delightful account of how she is 
made a Litt.D. at Bowdoin, and finds it “very nice to be the 
single sister of so many brothers.” Wherever one opens the 
book there is sure to be something “ rich and rare.” 





NOVELS. 
BETWEEN TWO STOOLS.t 
TuovuGH forty-five years have passed since the appearance of 
Miss Broughton’s first novel, time has left no trace on the 
energy and freshness of her powers of presentation. Her style 
never lacked individuality, vivacity, and incisiveness, and 
these qualities happily remain. This fortunate result we are 
inclined to attribute to the fact that Miss Broughton belongs 
to that limited class of novelists who have not been seduced 
by an immediate popularity into a rapid and mechanical repro- 
duction of early successes. Her literary baggage, when the 
number of years she has been writing is taken into 
account, is of singularly modest dimensions, and works 
out roughly at the rate of one novel in every two years. 
Compared with the performances of many contemporary 
novel-manufacturers, who turn out two, three, or more books 
in a year, such an output is meagre in theextreme. When, how- 
ever, the test of quality is applied we can only congratulate Miss 
Broughton on the results of this conscientious abstinence. 
But while the vivacity of style remains—in point of literary 
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expression Miss Broughton writes better than ever—it cannot 
be denied that the lapse of years has sobered and even clouded 
her outlook on life. We have suffered of late from the tyranny 
of a school of writers who, inverting the old convention of the 
happy ending, depress our spirits by writing dismally on 
dismal themes. Miss Broughton’s later novels cannot 
honestly be said to minister to the gaiety of nations, but 
at least their sombreness is relieved aud neutralized by 
her temperamental vivacity, her energy of phrase, and her 
witty impatience of prigs and snobs and bores. Her dialogue 
abounds in “digs” at pretentiousness and affectation, as 
when her heroine recalls the saying of an wsthetic youth 
who observed, “I do not like girls; I hate their nasty 
bloom’; or, again, when the wholesome Arethusa, resenting 
the suggestion that saints ought not to appeal to the eye, 
continues, “It is very kind of them when they are 
{beautiful}. I always think that one ought to pay gate 
money for the privilege of looking at very handsome people.” 
But while the story is rich in incidental refreshment, there is 
no getting over the fact that in its main outlines it is painful 
and unpleasant. Jack Delany is a man of forty or there- 
abouts who for thirteen years has been a hopeless cripple 
from injuries received in a heroic attempt to save life at a 
fire. And the accident, which occurred early in his mar- 
ried life, has not merely maimed his body but transformed 
his character. In the words of his wife, “ What a bad moral 
his story has! Thata spine injured in the effort to save a 
fellow creature’s life should not only have taken all the good 
and-all the enjoyment out of his existence, but should have 
absolutely ruined his whole moral nature. It is too hideously 
cruel!” Butthis isnot all. The situation is immensely com- 
plicated by the relations which, entirely unknown to him, have 
grown up between his wife and his greatest friend, William 
Doughty. Elizabeth Delany is a ministering angel in her 
devotion to her querulous invalid husband, but she indemnifies 
herself for her forbearance by this clandestine attachment. 
This has gone on for years, but at the moment at which the 
story opens Elizabeth resolves to dismiss her lover because 
she suspects her own daughter, a precocious, ill-mannered, 
athletic hoyden of thirteen, of having guessed her secret. 
This is a situation sufficiently odious in itself; but it is only 
fair to add that it is robbed of most of its unpleasantness 
by Miss Broughton’s treatment. Elizabeth and Doughty are 
not robust and unscrupulous sinners—far from it. They are 
at most half-hearted mutineers against the tyranny of cir- 
eumstance, LElizabeth is by nature timorous and prone to 
self-sacrifice, while Doughty's love for her is shot with com- 
punction and remorse :— 

“His was not one of the class of minds to whom the irregu- 

larity of a situation constitutes half its charm. He hated the 
clandestineness, the furtiveness, the continual alarms. Often and 
often he suffered agonies of anxiety upon the score of his be- 
loved love’s good name; and never could he take Delany’s 
wasted right hand in his without a stab of remorse which no 
lapse of time seemed to weaken.” 
The sequel describes how Elizabeth, whose sensitive con- 
science forbids her to look for happiness even after her 
husband’s death, honestly encourages Doughty to forget her 
and marry some one else, and how the scheme breaks down 
on the point of fulfilment. For when the way seems clear, 
the other woman—a very delightful and lovable girl—learns 
the story of Doughty’s long attachment to Elizabeth, and 
misinterprets his inability to contradict what was true in the 
past as a confession of his sentiments at the moment. As 
a matter of fact Elizabeth, though reieased by her husband's 
death, had already given Doughty her blessing and acquiesced 
in the engagement. The story, in short, is of the “hard 
ease” type, and it labours under two great drawbacks. The 
principal characters are too weak, both for good or evil, to be 
invested with any tragic dignity; and our sympathy is 
further impaired by the artificiality with which the sequence 
of events is manipulated to enhance their misery. That 
Arethusa should never have guessed their secret is a slur on 
her shrewdness. With these deductions and reservations 
the book, or a good deal of it, may be read with amusement 
and admiration. 





The Compleat Ozford Man. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. (Skeffing- 
ton and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—Does any one ever read Verdant Green 
nowadays or Peter Priggins? It would be worth while to compare 
with one or the other this new picture of Oxford mora!s and 





manners. We are not now speaking of the artists, though Mr. 
Gibbs will hardly hold his own with either of his predecessors, 
But how different the subjects!’ The boxing competitions, the 
young lady from Somerville, the teas at North Oxford—four of 
them gotthrough on the last Sunday in term—these are some of the 
novelties. Perhaps, on the whole, the tone of the new is an improve- 
ment on the old. We cannot help saying, however, that the new 
hand scarcely does justice to bis subject, and that he is sometimes 
wanting in taste. Here is an example from what he tells us 
about the rowing in the “Trial Eights” chapter. This begins 
with the remark that “to the President of the 0.U.B.C. the 
October term is one of anxiety, worry, sleepless nights.” He has 
to choose the men for the Putney race. But when we come to the 
choice there is no worry at all. Here is part of the dialogue: 
“*The Houseman’s going bow,’ says the President. ‘ But he’s not 
nearly so good an oar,’ protests the Secretary. ‘ Perhaps not, but 
he’s a dashed good chap for all that. Put him at bow.” ‘I 
suppose the Teddy Hall man will row two. He does heaps of 
work.’ ‘Teddy Hall,’ echoes the President, ‘what the devil is 
Teddy Hall? . . . No, let’s put that Magdalen man at two, yes, 
and the other Houseman from Eton at three. P’raps they aren’t 
quite so useful, but, dash it all, Teddy Hall!’ And so on through 
the boat.” If this is meant for a joke, it is a mighty poor one. 

The Prodigal Judge. By Vaughan Kester. (Methuen and Co. 
63.)—This is a very delightful book concerning life in America 
in the early years of the nineteenth century during the adiminis- 
tration of General Jackson. The scene is chiefly laid in West 
Tennessee, on an estate called Belle Plain, and the pictures of life 
among the white population in those days show that law and order 
were in a very primitive and chaotic condition. There are abduc- 
tions and plots and adventures of many sorts, but the real charm 
of the story comes from the author’s character drawing. Tho 
Judge himself is a delightful figure, though it is hard to believe 
that an habitual drunkard could before his actual reformation pull 
himself together and present so dignified a figure as does Judge 
Slocum Price at a crisis. Mahaffy and Bob Yancy are also 
extremely engaging people, and the family of Cavendish, who 
chiefly reside on a raft in the river, are not the least attractive 
of the personages. Cavendish believes himself to be an English 
earl, and when he remembers so to do gives himself considerable 
airs on the subject; but he is surpassed in charm by his wife, 
who does not let the honour of being a countess interfere with 
her enjoyment of her clay pipe, and who brings up her family 
of unruly children with unremitting attention. The love story 
is quite sufficient as a thread on which to string the incidents, but 
it is for the pictures of life, not for the sentimental interest, that 
the reader will enjoy the novel. 

READABLB Novers.—The Guests of Hercules. By C.N.and A. M. 
Williamson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This is a story of Monte 
Carlo and of a young lady who, recognizing she has no vocation to be 
a nun, repairs thither in the reaction of her emancipation from the 
convent. The descriptions of the rooms are well done and the 
story is entertaining. The Victories of Olivia. By Evelyn Sharp. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A book of very harmless and rather 
attractive short stories, of which the one which gives ils title to 
the book is tho best. 3 





Tom Bart Brown. By Wilfred Beet. 
(Wilfred M. Webb. 6s.)—The boy hero is an excellent figure, and 
so is his friend Fairfax, the artist ; the story itself and the other 
characters are inferior.——The Chief Commissioner. By Hilda M, 
Swabey. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A clever story of Indian life. 
The characters are well drawn, but it is a pity that one cares about 
none of them. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Other Sheep. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
—Mr. Begbie describes his book as “ A Study of the Peoples of 
India, with particular reference to the collision between 
Christianity and Hinduism.” He speaks in it of many things, 
of the work of the Salvation Army in particular; nor does ho 
miss the opportunity of saying a word in defence of tho 
principles and methods of British rule in India. It is needless 
to say that it is a book of great and varied interest, and if we 
could follow our inclination we should be content with an 
emphatic recommendation to our readers to study it with close 
attention. But we feel bound to add to this recommendation a 
caution that, absolutely in earnest as Mr. Begbie is, perhaps, in a 
measure, because of this earnestness, what he says must bo 
received with caution. He finds fault, for instance, with the 
conflict between various miszionary enterprises in India. To a 
certain extent he is right in so doing. But is it not a fact that 
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the enterprise which stands most aloof from the others—the 
Roman Catholic body, of course, excepted—is the Salvation Army ? 
Then he takes a passage from the Litany beginning, “ We beseech 
Thee to hear us, good Lord,” and finds in it the expression of “the 
entirely priestly religion of clericalism as opposed to the purely 
spiritual religion of Jesus.” The contrast, he tells us, “must 
strike every free and honest mind.” ‘Think what the words which 
we have italicized imply. Here are prayers which millions of his 
fellow-countrymen use from day to day, which some of the 
greatest saints of history have used. Who is Mr. Harold Begbie 
that he should say that no “free and honest mind” can see in 
them a really Christian way of addressing God? It is abun- 
dantly clear, without going any further, that Mr. Begbie is a 
deeply prejudiced observer. 





Specimina Codicum Latinorum Vaticanorum. Collegerunt F. 
Ehrle, 8.J., et P. Liebaert. (Parker et Filius, Oxon.)—These 
Specimina are fifty in number. The first is from the Vergilius 
Augusteus, 2 manuscript in large uncials of the fourth century, if 
not earlier, the passage beginning “atque alius latum funda iam 
verberat amnem.” The last is in the handwriting of Pomponius 
Laetus, an eminent scholar in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, and gives the first twenty-three lines of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, with Scholia in the margin. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that all are highly interesting, but we may note as especially 
s0 No. 5, in which we have an early palimpsest, a fourth- 
century Cicero De Republica in large uncials written over with 
Augustine On the Psalms in an uncial of the seventh or eighth. 
We observe that the volume is said to be “in usum scholarum.” 
We can well believe that it might be used with no small advan- 
tage, only, of course, by the most advanced pupils. A scholar not 
used to the study of MSS. will feel not a little humiliated by the 
difficulty which he will find in deciphering some of these 
specimina, 





Burlesques and Parodies. By G. H. Powell. (W. Heffer and 
Son, Cambridge. 1s. net.)—These jeux d’esprit were indeed worth 
reprinting. First we have the “Pelopidal Papers,” a supposed 
discovery of documents actually written by the family of Pelops, 
one of them being a correspondence between Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra and another the journal of Electra. Along with 
other things we learn that Homer was the son of a father of the 
same name, whose occupation was a commercial traveller—hence 
the legend of the seven cities which claimed to be his birthplace— 
and that he travelled for a firm which manufactured arms, So we 
account for the continual recurrence of such epithets as “ well- 
greaved.” They were simply advertisements. What poet would 
be always complimenting an army on its leggings? Further on 
we find a French correspondent translating Lewis Carroll’s “He 
Thought He saw a banker’s clerk.” ‘The last line—by the way, he 
attributes the poem to Tennyson—he paraphrases thus : “‘O mon 
Dieu!’ cria ’héte infortuné d’une voix étouffée de sanglots, ‘si 
cet animal-la se propose de souper chez nous, combien restera-t-il 
du repas pour notre malheureuse famille ?’” “ If this should stay 
to dine,” he said, “there won’t be much for us.” 





Brazil. By Pierre Denis. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—There 
is always a particular interest in reading the account of a country 
given by a traveller whose nationality is other than our own. 
M. Pierre Denis’s book on Brazil is a very happy instance. A 
Latin writing of Latins, we feel that he has sympathy with and a 
faculty for understanding his subject. And he is to be congratu- 
lated in that his subject is anything but hackneyed, for, indeed, 
the general public has but a hazy idea of Brazil, and will 
welcome this very able and interesting volume. An historical 
chapter has been contributed by Mr. Miall, the translator, and is 
of peculiar interest and importance. The method of settlement 
adopted by Portugal in the sixteenth century has been responsible 
in an unusually direct manner for the Brazilians of to-day. The 
past is a more potent factor here than in other parts of America. 
As M. Denis puts it, “ Brazil is more conscious of her past and less 
conscious of herself.” But to turn to the modern Brazilians, 
M. Denis is particularly struck by their love of country life: they 
are essentially an agricultural people—a fact that is borne out by 
the comparatively small part played in the country’s prosperity by 
her great mineral resources. Coffee has replaced sugar as the 
staple industry, and now rubber is becoming of immense import- 
ance. The description of the great rubber forests and the life of 
exile led by the men who work in them—for the rubber industry 
is practically “manned” by emigrants from the remote province 
of Cearia—makes a vivid and tragic picture, and is among the most 
striking things in a book that is full of interesting matter —— 
With this may be mentioned Salvador of the Twentieth Century. 
By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. (Edward Arnold. 15s.)—As tho 








title indicates, Mr. Martin’s book is a minute and exhaustive 
account of the Salvador of to-day. He enters into his subject 
with enthusiasm, and his book should be of particular value to 
those who have commercial interests, or contemplate investments 
in Central America. 





In the series of “ Beautiful England” (Blackie and Son, 2s, 
net) we have Winchester, pictured by Ernest Hazlehurst, described 
by Sidney Heath.—It is a great subject which has been adequately 
treated. Winchester has a great historic reputation; perhaps no 
other cathedral city equals it in this respect; and its outward 
aspect is fully worthy of its associations, It has two most noble 
accessories. So we see that two out of the twelve illustrations are 
given to the school, and three to the famous foundation of 
St. Cross.——Of another interesting series, “ Beautiful Ireland,” 
the same publishers, we have two volumes, Ulster and Leinster, 
each 2s. net, both by Alexander Williams and Stephen Gwynn. 
Mr. Gwynn is, as might be anticipated, quite equal to his task of 
description, and worthily backs up with his pen the graphic pencil 
of his collaborator. Not the least attractive part of his work 
is the references and reminiscences in which the angler’s art is 
introduced. 





A Goodly Fellowship. Collected and arranged by Rose Selfe 
(Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. net.)—A collection of thoughts, expressed 
in prose and verse, divided into sections such as “ Religion in 
Childhood,” “ Religion in Life,” “ On Prayer,” “ Christian Seasons,” 
with a warmly commendatory preface by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 








[*,* Erxrarum.—In our notice of the Municipal Year Book 
(Municipal Journal offices) in last week’s issue the price was 
incorrectly stated to be 12s.6d. net. It should have been lis. net.] 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
——_—- 
Adams (H.), The Mechanics of Building Construction, 8vo 


(Longmans) net 69 
Andrews (E. S.), Elementary Rene of Reinforced Concrete Con- 






Sbrmstiom, GP OVO .ccccccccccoscesccsosccccsnceccoecsonsceseoes (Scott & Greenwood) net 36 
Applin (A. ), gL RR ee Ww & Lock) 60 
Archer (W.), Play-Making, 8v0_ ...........c.ccsesseeee (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Ardagh (W. M.), The Knightly Years, cr 8V0 ...............ccccceeeeeeseeees (Lane) 60 
Barelay (F. L.), Through the Postern ame (Putnam) 6/6 


Batcbelor (H. C.), Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare, 8vo ...(R. Banks) net 2/6 
Bennett (E. N.), With the Turks in Tripoli, er 8vo .................+ (Methuen) 6/0 
Budge (E. A. W.), Egyptian Literature, vols. i. and ii,, cr 8vo 
(K. Paul) each net 69 
Bury (J. B.), A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Chamberlain (J. F. and A. H.), Europe, er 8v0..............++++ (Macmillan) net 30 
Clarke (Sir E.), The Epistles of St. Paul, 8vo ...(Smith & Elder) net 26 
Cohen (J. B.) and Ruston (A, G.), Smoke, 8vo .................. (E. Arnold) net 
Cole (S.), The Thorn-Bush near the Door, cr 8vo .............. (Mills & Boon) 
Cornell (W. 8.), Health and Medical Inspection of School Children, 8vo 
(S. Phillips) — 2/6 
Cornett (W. N.), Dictionary of Engineering Terms in Sage on 
RN, BINI cee Sencscsecsnesscesccesesseeeoononererssnssnennpecsncensennse (Hirschfeld = 4/0 
Cross (I. B.), The Essentials of Socialism, cr 8vo ............ {Mactniliany net 46 
Davenport (J.), The Grove Family of Halesowen, roy 8vo ...(Methuen) net 7, 
Davies (W. H.), The True Traveller, cr 8vo ........ cavsacsuianiapiedl (Duckworth) 6/0 
Ennis (W. D.), Flying Machines To-Day, 8vo ............... (C. Lockwood) net 60 
Futrelle (M.), Secretary of Frivolous Affairs, cr 8vo ..... (Gay & Hancock) 6 
Garshin (W. M.), The Signal, and other Stories, cr 8vo ......... (Duckworth) 69 
Germany in the 19th Ceutury, by various Authors, 8vo 
(Sherratt & ‘cg net 26 
Gissing (A.), The Top Farm, CP BVO  ..cccccccrcccccccccscccessesvesceses . V. White) 60 
Gomme (Sir L.), The Making of London, cr 8vo ...... ‘Giazomdonn Press) net 3/6 
Gough (E.), The Bible True from the Beginning, vol. ix., Svo...... (K, Paul) 16 
Grasby (W. C.), Principles of Australian Agriculture, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) 4/6 


eenastengeusnatenpunesnsmnsed (Appleton) net 50/0 

daiaietmasntcanan (Harper) net 12/6 

..(Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 

senaehenenind (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
( 





Guiteras (R.), Urology, 2 vols., roy 8vo 
Harper (J. H.), The House of Harper, BPO....c0200 
Hemery (W.), The Woman Wonderful, cr 8vo . 
Hermann (E. j, Eucken and Bergson, cr 8Vo ......... 
Honan’s Handbook to Medical Europe, cr 8vo . ..(H. K. Lewis) net 60 
Horn (K.), The Bride of Love, cr 8V0 ..........cccssssssseseecesseessereerseres (S. Paul) 6 
Jepson (E, ut The House on the eT en ....-(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Jones (F. R.), Electric Ignition for Combustion Motors, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 17/0 
Kershaw (G. W.), Elementary Internal Combustion Engines, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 26 
Knight (W.), An Easter Anthology, 12mo............ (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Laurence (E, C.), A Nurse’s Life in War and Peace, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 5 
Learmount (J.), God's Out of Doors, cr 8V0 ..........c0ceceecceeeeceenes (Allenson) 36 
Lermontov (M. Y.), The Heart of a Russian, cr 8vo ...... (Herbert & Daniel) 6/0 
Lloyd (J. A. T.), A Great Russian Realist: Feodor Dostoieffsky, 8vo 
(S. Paul) net 108 
Lloyd (T.), Innocence in the Wilderness, cr 8vo ......... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Lord of All. SU Sits: Si MT OD -ssanielsncen setcanesapneninscinnsiasuininnnnense (E. Stock) net 2/6 
igs A st ) and others, Reptiles, Amphibia, Fishes, and Lower Chor- 
‘data, 8 (Methuen) net 10/6 
McCarthy. (M. J. F.), The Nonconformist Treason, cr Svo Go 


(W. Blackwood) 
(Alston Rivers) 69 






Mackellar (D.) and Bedford (R.), The Little Blue Devil, cr 8vo 


McMeen (S. G.) and Miller (K. B.), Telephony, roy 8vo 
(Cc. er net 17/6 
Meade (1.. T.), The House of Black Magic, cr 8vo................+ (F. V. White) 6/0 
Milton (J.), The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 69 
Mitchell (G. H.), More Ballads in Blue, er 8vo0_ .............ce0000 (Jarrold) net 26 
Mulzer (P.), The Therapy of Syphilis, er 8vo.................06 "ee net 6/0 
Noyes (F. B. ), Text-Book of Dental Histology and Embryology, 

(Hinschteld) net 21/9 
Oxford: Fifty Water Drawings, roy 8VO ...........c:s00e0 sees s-+eee-(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Parker (G. W.), Elemeuts of Hydrostatics, Cr 8V0 .......00000.++---(Longmans) 
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Peabody (J. E.) and Hunt (A. E.), Elementary Plant Biology, er 8vo 







ry net eo 
Ministry of Poll Poorman, cr 8vo ........... (E. 0 
Peder (D's The imperishable Word, cr vo ............. (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
» (A.), The Autobiography of a Working Woman, cr Svo...(Unwin) net 3/6 
Porh croc (H.), His Londahip’s Baby, OF 890....c0..00...-.. (Century Press) 60 
Ryan (W. P.), The gh -y- - +O ———— + net 5/0 
er, uthor " e Enclose un, ° : 
a aden 1te mp ae 
Science of History and the Ho ankind, 1: 
Sarkar (B. K.), The Scien ry pe eat 20 
dder (V. D.), Socialism and Character, cr Svo jo 
ed (J. P.), Dairying, 8vo... 7/6 
Sidgwick (E.), Herself, cr DED ccc 6,0 
Smith (G. F. H.), Gem-Stones a reer Ps 
sth (W. W.), The Sunday School of To-day, 8vo. . / 
— (J.), Animal Life in Africa, 8vo ............ (He 18/0 
Streams of Music, of Purity, and of Love, cr 8vo .......-.......(Ceutury Press) 6/0 
Thaddeus (H. J.), Recollections of a Court Painter, 8vo............ (Lane) net 12/6 
Thieves: a Novel. By ‘* Aix,” CF SVO..........c+:csssersereesensnereeees-- (Fs Palmer) 6/0 


Thoughts for Daily Living : Selections, cr 8vo........ aceesseceess (P. Green) net 2,6 
hread of Life (The), by H.R.H. the Infanta Eulalia of Spain, 8vo 
2 —— aid (Cassell) net 10/6 
Tilby (A. W-), Britain in the Tro ro bee ~, = bo yy 6,0 
. E.), Paper Cutting an ° ing for Infants and Juniors, 8vo 
Tolson (J. E.), Pape me Sele ee 1 Pi : net 36 
. M.), History of Haileybury College ting Society, cr 8vo, 
ayee=) we oe (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Urwick (E. J.), A Philosophy of Social Progress, er 8vo ........(Methuen) 6/0 
Vinal! (J. W. T.), Shading and Painting for Schools, 4to ......(Blackie) net 2/6 
Voluntas Dei, by Author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” cr8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Watkinson (W. L.), Life’s Unexpected Issues, cr 8vo (Cassell) 3/6 
Watson (W.), The Heralds of the Dawn: a Play, cr 8vo .. 










Weekley (E.), The Romance of Words, 8V0.............:.:ee0-e (J. Murray) net 3/6 
Who’s Who in the Theatre, cr 8vo ............... (I, Pitman) net 6/0 
Wilson (C.), The Heart of Delilah, Cr 8V0  ............cccccssesees (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Woodberry (G. E.), Great Writers, Cr 8V0 ..........ccececeseneses (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Woodberry (G. E.), Swinburne, cr 8yo .... ..(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Woodberry (G. E.), The Torch, Cr 80 ...........s.sscessesesseeeeee (Macmillan) net 5/6 
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LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 

IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 





LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND. 
NEW HELPERS WANTED FOR THE 
HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 

THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 
TRAINING SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER? 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN, 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B, 


TO MEET CURRENT EXPENSES OF TWO SHIPS 
AND TEN HOMES IN LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


1,200 Boys and Girls are now being supported. 
Names and Contributions thankfully received by 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN Joint 
HENRY G.COPELAND _§ Secretaries, 


London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 


‘OBESITY “% 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 


PALATABLE, 





Sample and 
Booklet free from 


CALLARD & CO., 

80 Regent St., London, W. 
Test Caicx Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 

and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 


send you a box of Calox FREE. 
Only use can show how 
CALOX CALOX wards off decay, CALOX 
and, where decay has 
CALOX xe vince dentitrice contums CALOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 
frice can do for you what 
CALOX CALOX dooe, CALOX 
Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. Ils. everywhere, 


started, arrests its progress. 
CALOX is scld in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 1}d. 
G B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(43.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor wn. ss K.¢.M.@. 





Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all phtamtatediteaten application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
NOURISHING, INVICORATINC, SUSTAINING, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, CR CHOCOLATE. 


hot or 


—_—, 


Instantly available by stirring briskly in 
cold water. 
NO COOKING REQUIRED. 

Especially useful for Travellers by Sea or Land, 

An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 

A Refreshing Beverage at midday. 

Delicious after the Theatre. 

Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring. 


SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and tij-. 


Trial size free by post on application to— 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 


ROYAL |Totalfunds - £17,433,941 


| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 





COMPANY, | BURGLARY. 

LIMITED. | OFFICES {28 Lombard Streets LONDON. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDGS......£80,000,0C00. 
CLAIMS PAID...... ss+ee0++-fe94,000,000. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





MINHE OLD PRIEST'S HOUSE, 
SOMERSET, 


MUCHELNEY, 





TO BE LET, Unfurvished, this beautiful fourteenth-century Cottage. Six 
rooms, nice garden. Near church. One and a half miles from Langport 
(G.W.R. main line). Very low rent to careful tenant. 

Apply S. H. HAMER, Esq., 25 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.; or Rev. J* 
STUBBS, Huish Episcopi Vicarage, Somerset, on application to whom the 
house can be inspected. 


~ ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 





. 

TO LET, Furnished, for term of years, House; stands in garden; 
beautiful views over Roman Campagna. Hot-water heating throughout. 
Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 

CIVIL SERVANT in London, having little use for his 

smal! country house in a delightful part of North Wales, would let same, 
furnished or unfurnished, for a term of years to a careful tenant at low rent of 
guinea a week furnished. Altitude £00 feet; mountain seenery, fishing, 
sketching ; near Church, Post Office, and Station connecting with main line of 
G.W.R. Excellent water and sanitation; hot water throughout; productive 
garden.—Address, Delta, c/o Wesalp’s Library, Blackheath, 8.E. 








bg a gy or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
North and East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, bot eud cold baths, Highly 
recommended, Apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OTTS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR. 


The Notts Education Committee invite applications for the office of General 
assistant to the Director. 

SALARY. £250 per annum, increasing by annual increments of £10 te a 
maximum of £300 per annum, with tho usual allowance for travelling, ete. 

EXPERIENCE, Preference will be given to applicants who have had 
teaching or administrative experience. 

DUTIES. The successful applicant will be required to assist in visiting 
Evening Schools and Day Schools, and to take part in the general administra 
tion work of the Higher Education Sub-Committee. 

APPLICATIONS, Applications to be addressed: 


“DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
Shire Hall, 
Nottingham,” 


and to reach me on or before March 50th, 1912, and must be accompanied by 
Form of Application, to be obtained at this office, and by copies of not more 
than three testimonials of recent date. Copies of applications must not be 
sent to members of the Education Committee, but selected applicants must be 
prepared on request to supply me with at least 25 additional copies for use by 
the Committee, 
Canvassing is strictly prohibited, and will be regarded as a disqualification, 
By order of the Committee. 
B, W. L. BULKELEY, 
Director of Edacation. 


ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

The Governors of the above-named School require an Assistant Mistress 
qualified to teach History, Needlework, and General Subjects, and possessing 
a University Degree. 

Salary to commence will be £75 per annum, and the successful candidate will 
be required to commence duty at the beginning of the Summer term on the 
22nd day of April next. 

Applications giving full particulars as to education qnalifications and 
experience, and accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonials, 
must be delivered to the undersigned on or before April the second. 
ARTHUR E. WHITBY, 


14 Cemetery Road, East Dereham, Clerk to the Governors, 
19th March 1912, 


M IDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted for the Kirby Secondary School, Linthorpe, a Modern Languages 
Mistress (French and German). Honours Degree or its equivalent, with 
experience or residence abroad, Commencing Salary, £120 per annum. 

Applications stating age, qualification and experience, with copies of recent 
testimonials to be sent to the undersigned as early as possible. 

J, 5, CALVERT, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Middlesbrough, 
March 13th, 1912. 


| gare ERSHIP.—Wanted a young Britisher to join 

another in the Argentine in the estancia and cattle business. Advertiser 
has four years’ experience, knows language and customs, Holds extensive 
estancia from Government. Excellent prospects; references exchanged, 
Capital £3,000 to £5,000, Principals only, Full particulars from Pollock, 
Ferryquay Street, Londonderry. 


fig tee of a leading Monthly Review has a vacancy on the 
'4 Editorial Staff for a vigorous and cultured writer. Salary £350 per 
annum, part time only, Selected applicants for the position will be required 
to write a specimen article, for which payment will be made, Full particulars 
will be sent to those applicants who satisfy the Advertiser that they possess a 
good literary style and can write a logical and forcible article.—Address, 
Box 539, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
NRADUATE (Winchester and Oxford) living in 
healthy seaside place north of France receives boys over 15 requiring 
care or special coaching, Excellent French, Beautiful surroundings, 
Highest references, 





LL. P., Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street. 
G ENTLEMAN of Public School and University education, 

Xs who has travelled in Europe and the East, would be glad of Travelling 
Tutorship. Tutorship or Private Secretaryship. University Honours, Ist divi- 
sion Ist class Classical Tripos, Cambridge, 1908.— Write, Box 540, c/o Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Stulents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, 


Qr. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
K With Title of LL. A. 
md Evoapesten, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Qr HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
kK) ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if decent Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 

High-Class old- 


QTRATFORD-ON-AVON.— The Firs. 

hk Established School for Girls. New and Extensive Premises. Large 
Highly Certi- 
HEAD. 


Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. 

ficated Staff. Home Comforts, Very reasonable fees.—Apply, 

MISTRESS, 

WAstBuRy HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful distri 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend, Principal: Miss EDDES, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. ey garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing. 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Seven Resident 

Visiting Masters,—lIllustrated 
rincipal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, 








Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. 
Mistresses, nop my French and German; 
Prospectus from the 











RAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPs, 


THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award THREE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS to enable specially promising Girls to stady at some place of advanced 
education either in special subjects to be approved by the Company or for the 
Degree Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. The Scholar. 
ships will be of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for twe 
or three years, To be eligible for them Girls must be between 17 and 19 years 
of age on the Ist June, 1912, and must have passed some approved Publig 
Examination and give other evidence satisfactory to the Company of success. 
ful study. The Parent or Guardian of every candidate must satisfy the 
Company that she needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on her 
education. In the award of one of the Scholarships preference will be given te 
a Girt who has for not less than three years at some time attended a School ig 
the County of London. 

Further ticulars may be obtained on application to the CLERK TO THE 
COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


TNHE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 

from London).—Resident pupils only. Principal: Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal: Miss McLEAN, BR. School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and school comfort and convenience, 
Preparation if desired for University exams. Modern Languages and Musie 
special feature, School “horal Society and Orchestra, Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, ete. Most careful training. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 

sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, rate Cubicles, Hockey, Tenni 

Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms foe 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
THE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—** Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attentio 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities a 
needs.’’—Cambridge Examiner’s Report, 1911. 
| AMPSTEAD HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
P _ gravel soil, 500ft. above sen-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some ~—_ received. Scholar. 
ship for 3 years. Lllustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks, 
| ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 

For educated Girls over 17, 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT. 

Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. e 
UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girtoa 

College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Summer Term begins May Ist. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Educatioa 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. ns 

RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD, 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 

of Method. Terms moderate. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium, Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE, 

{ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines, Special attention to development 
of individual character, Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. : 

ny DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G,. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 

QI RAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

’ and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 

attention to health and comfort, Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


(T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, —_ 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 


extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 

WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tri Examination, 1911. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


rpuE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


‘VIR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfal Home Scho i, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chi 
dren with parentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins fr om 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 


languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. : ; 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 


Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 
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IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
aH. Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for 3 years, on + rye to Principals, 
Spring Term from January 23 to April 3, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the ye minutes 

rail from — Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

z Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 





{HOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


WROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G, Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and cagetpenees Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physica 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Crna Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &o, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING,—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the ogee of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-kceping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and vy. BE, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 19, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


YTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept O, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OCURED— 
kD Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
~ TAMMERING 


Every stammerer and every 





PERFECTLY CURED.— 
arent who has a boy that stammers should 
read the “ Confessions of a Stammerer,"’ by Mr, E, Grierson; post free ls, Pros- 

ctus on application—Apply, A » House, Bedford; 30 New Cavendish 
treet, London, W. Established 1805, 









BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(OLEY SCHOLARSHIP and EXHIBITION FUND. 


The DRAPERS'’ COMPANY are about to award TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
28) per annum tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced 
education for the study of Theoretical or Applied Science, Art, Medicine or 
law, or the Degree Examination of some University in the United Kingdom, 
The scholarships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons of Freemen of the 
Drapers’ Company between 16 and 20 years of age on the Ist of June, 1912, 
(b) other boys of the same age. The Parent or Guardian of every candidate 
must satisfy the Company that he needs the assistance of the Scholarship to 
carry on his education. The Company will shortly have the right also to 
nominate for an Exhibition of £70 per annum, tenable for three yearsat King’s 
College, Cambridge, a son or grandson of a Freeman of the Company of not 
more than 20 years of age. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the CLERK TO THE 
COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C, 


gin JOHN JOLLES’ EXHIBITION ENDOWMENT. 


THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award an EXHIBITION of 
£6 per annum tenable for two or three years at a University or Institution 
of Technical. Professional, or Industrial Instruction. The Exhibition will be 
awarded to Boys between 16 and 20 years of age on the Ist of June, 1912, who 
have for not less than two years at some time been in attendance at a Public 
Elementary School, with a preference for such of them as have attended 
Public Elementary Schools in the ancient parishes of Stratford-le-Bow or 
Bromley St. Leonard 

Further particulars, with Forms of Application, may be obtained from the 
— i THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton 

reet, E.C. 


T URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examinations for KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 
9a.m.on Tuesday, June 4th. Candidates to be under 15 on September 2ist, 
1912. Forms to be filled up and sent to the Cuarrer CLERK on or before 
May 23rd.—For further particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head 
Master, School House, Durham. 


Kes SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Au Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Candidates may be examined at their Preparatory 
Schools. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—I4th. Pre- 
fereuce for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. ONIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


L LANDOVERY COLLEGE, | 


SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
m at Llandovery in September. 


Warden—Rey, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
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(ae saeeAn COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least FIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHULARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD Scholarship, 
value £35 perannum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE, Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIB Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £80 per 
annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BDURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


PCOELIAGToON SCHOOL E. YORKS. 

Ancient Public School with Valuable Scholarships to Universities. 
Lowest Inclusive Fee per annum £56. Scholarship Examination (£10-£99), 
begins Tuesday, June 4th. Apply, G. H. KEETON, ira. for seven years VIth 
Form Master at Fettes College, Eainburgh. 


rINHAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

H.M.8S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 
of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Iwo 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year's sea apprenticeship for 
qualified cadets, Moderate terms. For prospectus apply to SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


K AST BOURNE COULLE GE. 
‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Reyv. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60-—£0, March 7—°. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL TIVERTON, 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 


Examination on June 13th and Mth. 
Apply to the HEAD. MASTER or the Clerk to Governors, 


PRIVATE TULTION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives Sor 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 
K SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of 
de Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 
young boys requiring careful individual teaching. Highest references; 2) 
years Public School experience, Fees from £150 per annum. Prospectus on 
application. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 
at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys ander 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Bey. A. H. Cooxr, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

) Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the sew Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


NCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—UColthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 59s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALIL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent, founded 1576. First 
class equipment, Two fine boarding houses added, Situation splendid, 
bracing, healthy. 
For Prospectus Rev. W. W. Holdgate, M.A., Head Master, Clerk's Office, 
53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SUHOOL. 


FOUNDED 188la.v. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS, 
Preperation 








‘Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Separate Junior 
House. EXAM. FOR 4 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN MAY 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, S40ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 

Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 1, Head-Master, H. V, 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £90 to £0 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next. Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.— Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 

ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. andicrafte well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.— Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon 


DovZe, COLLEGE.—For information as regards 


Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rey. F. de 
W. Lusuinetos, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; sueceseful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'T ER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, 25th APRIL, Wl, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


{‘HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open te 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July lth and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


YEDBERGH SCHOOL 
kK =SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, 
will be offered in July next. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTSER, Sehool House, Sedberyh, 
8.0., Yorks. 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 20 per annum and EIGHT 
NIRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be awarded at the 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit a them- 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the £40 Scholarships to 
£80 if they ider that the of a ful candidate render 
this necessary.—Applications ‘should be made to > the Bursar. 


ACKWARD, DELICATE, or “DIFFICULT” BOYS 
specially and individually trained. Pre tion for ARMY, Universities, 

nad all examinations by Mr. W. D. Nixon (Rad leyand London University, son of 
the late Rev. T. W. Nixon, of “ Preston House,” and formerly with the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford). Only 4 received. Spring Fields, Esher. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Ro Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without c ull particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Ro Naval College, come the Peg. 
master and Medical Branches, on application to ques Gieve, Royal Na 
Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


FOREIGN. 


OLIODAY coUR S E 8S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 























— 








JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE. 


PHONETICS, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 


ORNHOLZHAUSEN, NEAR HAMBURG, v. d. H., 
GERMANY,—VICTORIA COLLEGE AND a re by 
H.LM, the late Empress Frederick and recommended by H.R.H Princess 
Frederick Karl of Hesse, Princess Margaret of Prussia (who teins & personal 
interest in the establishment and pails, and by other high personages, 
Sciences, Law es, Music in all its branches, Cnaine. Painting, Drawing, 
Housework, Needlework, pe Cooking, Gardening, Kindergarten, 
daily Calisthenics, Lectures and Conce: Large house and garden, tennis 
courts, and — ow electric light; heated by steam; bath-rooms, 
swim ming-bat Terms, £70 per annum. For na and further particu- 
lars apply to the Lady — Madame ROSSBACH VON GRIESHEIM, 
Diploma: Germany and England. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an unds in healthiest 
Bias — jad Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
anche, Paris. 


QWITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000f6.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys pre for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
— ag and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
8 Mra Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 

. (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


woieyte: E-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improvements ; unds 7 acres. Practical French; 
professional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees 
32 guineas per annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ 
College. —Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


NHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND — 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English P 
strong subjects, Bracing climate. Altitude 3, 500 feet. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—Furnished heuse to let for 
5 months or longer from mt 15th. High ground, invigorating air, 
near tramways. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms on two floors; attics; garden. 
£2 12s, 6d. weekly. French cook if desired, 10s, per week extra. 
WILLIAMS, The Bungalow, Addlestone, Surrey, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. - yo for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

— placed w nch families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


(ON STANCE, GERMANY.—Finishing School for Gentle- 
inen’s Daughters. Beautiful house, large garden, near lake. Under highly 
qualified Professors. Thorough modern education. Languages, Music, poe 
tic Training. Boating, Skating, Tobogganing; Lectures, Concerts, Expedi- 
tions to Black Forest and Swiss Mountains,— rospectus from Miss Sherwen, 
B.A., Gosforth, Cumberland, 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


REPARATORY SCHOOLS.—For BOYS aged 7-14 yrs. 
IN THE COUNTRY OR ON THE C 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON have an intimate a 
preparing boys fur the Public Schools and the Royal Naval College, 
Osborne; the fees range from £60 to £150a year. Parents of boys 
whose ability a help pay for their education should apply tor 
prospectuses of schools successful in winning Scholarshi 
The choice of a first school for quite young boys, and also for 
delicate boys, is a matter for serious eee pe Messrs. PATON 
know such schools, and will be pl to send particulars and advice 
ou receipt of detailed statement of aa pny om 
There is no charge.—App! 
J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street. tien E.C. 


QS cHoOoLs and TUTORS. 
liable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadin: educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ab: many of which they 
have personally ins 
158 to 162 OXPORD Sti STREET, LONDON, W, Telephone; 1136 City, 
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DUCA TION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accw urate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or en ne or ——— in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed to 
bo tee neaaty SA SOTTAR TERING cod OO. —_— 
who for nearly ears have 2 in wil 
educational pore iw Beef 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed. by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, —* ~—. County Schools Association. 

The yA been established for the pares of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working + 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of by leading Schools and Tutors and 
every ~~ supplied Parents —, iw CHARGE, 
Please state ils’ ages, lovalit preferred, 
school fees .— UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pas pc we Se Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, Lo: 
gratis choice of Illustrated tuses with expertadvice. State pu 

oom, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undert 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Soctaa who 
only recommend Schoo rsonally visited. Assi + Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, wens eA “THE” ‘SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poae: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO aed RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, s County, 
Seaside—sent free of c’ . The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL AS IATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
nants Address: Weert London,"*” ae No. 1854 emma 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
, M S& P| «aRCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons 
YACHTING All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 


Promenade Deck full length of Vessel, 


" Berths. 
CRUISES DE LUXE, i Electric Laundry, 


Electric Fans in all Cabins. 





1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No carried, 

1. NORTH CAPE & roe ° ove llJune ... I5days 
2. NORWAY FJORD ° ose 23June ... I3days 
3. NORTH CAPE & sols ° ose 12 July ooo 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS ove ose 27 July eve 13 days 
5. NORWAY FJORDS _... < eve 10 Aug. ove 13 days 
6 BALTIC & RUSSIA _... ° ove 24 Aug. 24 days 
7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO .., ove 28 Sept. 10 days 
8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT oe vee 9 Oct. 29 days 

9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov. 15 ave 


From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles. From ws) a Day. 
Illustrated Booklets from 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E. C., or 8 Cockspur Street, 8 8.W. 


R.M.S. “ DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£: 18s.— DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, 
SICILY, to be followed by Cruise MARSEILLES TO LONDON, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. Ww. 


London: 











RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—Fifty-ninth party—April 12: Italian Lakeland and Art Cities 
peenen, Sen Ravenna, Assisi, &c.). May 21: Historic Chateaux of Loire, 
ater : Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian Tour, Algeria-Tunisia, Accompanied by 
MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rosi, S.W. 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Micotricity, Resident a (M.D.) 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
en , WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 


to undertake the production of newspapers, magazines, etc., and will 
submit prices and specimens upon application. A complete plant of Rotary 
and other rapid machinery available. If necessary could introduce part 
capital.—6 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


UTHORS.—A well-established firm of Publishers is open 

to consider MSS. in Travel, Sport, Fiction, and Belles Lettres for 

immediate publication in book form. —Write, Box 46, care of Reynell’s 
Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


OCKET MONEY FOR YOU.— Gold Jewellery, 
WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 
and oo STONES bought for cash; best value sent for pagece, 
or offers ferences, Capital and Counties Bank. R. D. & J. 
ee Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab 
1 


RTISTIC GARDEN TRELLIS, Seats, Sun-dials, Tubs, 

Garden Pottery, Gates of cial designs; all kinds of Rustic and other 

Fencing. The FERNDEN FENCING CO., Showrooms, 31, Tothill Street, 
Westminster. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, ins’ of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Odices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 
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LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
rm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. SER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 

Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


——~a DD ¢ > , ‘ J 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b; 
‘he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


__ case ie ate nc 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and ounippe® for the treatment of Gentlemeu suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced M ical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennia, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 

E. Howarth, F.Z.S,, who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse,1896, 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield. 




















TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(Atpayy Memortiat), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patnon: H.M. Tus Kriya. 





Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
fhose desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant ory Hsrrowery. Secretary: Goprary H. Hamirroyx, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron:+His Masesty Tue Kine. 

This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
ence in prosperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at any age up to seven. 

The next election will be held in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination without delay, as the list will close on the 28th instant. 
DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are 

WEEDED. OHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt. 


urgently 


Presidents : 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

The only Society in the country which augments the stipends of the elder 
eurates of the Church of Enyland. 

Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 

Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. 
recipients does not exceed £53 per week. 

Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases, 

Cheques crossed Coutts and Co, should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean's 
Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 


perseiaL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


The income of 





The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrern Gurveas, 


apesencoesonensenesscssecsesnconaces £12 12 ©| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£i 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ............2 2 0 
r-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,.... ~3 1 @ 





Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Pave .......cccccccceeeee re etl} eee £u4l4s 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow colump, one-third width of pace, 8s. an inch, 

Bread column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Eroad columaz following “* Publications of the Week,” 153, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 








Terms of Subscription. 
Payaste me Apvancr, 
Yearl Hatf- er 
early. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postaze to any part of the United . 
peg ETNA AHERN ATS BS 6 nw OM 3.4.09 7 2 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonie s, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &e. iiniean ; ) i eee 016 3....0 8 6 


1 WELLINGTON Srrecr, Srranxvp, Loypox, 





The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet , £500 


MANN & OVERTON’s, LT? 


Works & Stores: 
15 Commercial Read, 
Pimlico, S.W. 


Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Telegrams: Soupape, London. 


Showrooms : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London. 


57 Whitworth Street West, 


Manchester. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
in every town and village in the United Kingdom, VOLUN- 
TARY WORKERS to distribute Literature and assist in an 
Educational Campaign on behalf of 
1.—A Fleet which will maintain always British Com- 
mand of the Seas. 
2.—A Merchant Service Manned by British Men. 
3.—Imperial Unity for Purposes of Defence. 
4.—Security of the Food Supply of the People, 
5.—The Inculcation of Practical Patriotism. 
And 
to promote a Fighting Campaign against Anti-Patriotic Socialism, 
All information from 
The SECRETARY, The Navy League, 
11 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, Ltd., 


having completely reorganized their plant, are prepared to undertake the 
printing of a Weekly Illustrated Paper, Monthly Magazine, or similar work. 
The degree of excellence attained in the production of this Company's two 
publications, “The Illustrated London News” and “Sketch” (the result of 
many years’ experience and the expenditure of a vast amount of money), is a 
guarantee of the high standard of efficiency that can be offered to intending 
customers. Such facilities and advantages, in addition to prompt delivery, 
can scarcely be obtained elsewhere. The Electrotyping Foundry is open day 
and night for Trade work. Estimates will be submitted on application, 
Address: The Printing Manager, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 
t OOKS.—Froissart’s Chronicles, 1839, 2 vols., £2 2s.; 

Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 1840,2 vols., £2 2s.; Merpes Whistleras I Knew 
Him, 30s.; Rackham’s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, £2 2s.; Webster's International 
Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; Harper’s Road Books, I vols., new, £3 3s, ; 
Merriman’s Phantom Future, Dross Suspense, Prisoners and Captives, Young 
Mistley, 10s. 6d. each; Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s, 6d.; Geo. 
Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., 35s.; Flagellation and the Flagellants, 10s. 6d.; Victoria 
History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s. 6d.; Expositor, 32 vols., £23 10s.; Baring 
Gould’s English Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s. 6d.; Country Life, a fine set, 30 
vols. £15; Boutell’s Heraldry, 2s. 9d., pub. 7s. 6d.; Burton's Arabian Nighte, 
17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Burton’s The Jew, the Gipsy and El Islam, 
£2 10s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
AND enero # po ar ve ag a 
‘ortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers, 
ORCOMA (11,545 tons), April 4. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P. Co.,18, Moorgate Street,E.Cc.,and 
32, Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.8.N.C., 31-33, James Strect, Liverpool. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 


to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 

H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 

143 York Road, London, N 





THE BELLMAN 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should Nor 
be addressed to the Epriror, but to the PuBLISHER, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine wi! be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss TwackeErar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazina, 
post-free on —_ of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 1 per 100, on ——— to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, enison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Roafl, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


The “Spectator” 





Per Doren, 
Bots. ¢-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99° 








Subscriptions only received by Gorpox 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Smpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bariture aNp ComPanr, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecniey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riapsy, Adelaide. 











Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHC@A and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 


Baby’s Welfare 


Tf your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys 





Food and pamphle t entitled “ Infant F eeding and Management.”’ It will save 
you endless trouble in the care of your child. The ‘‘ Allenburys” Foods give 
ireedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 


means of rearing a child by hand, 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
SOTHERAN’ S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


Ww. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


eee, 





telophone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and gt the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
24.4 
Members oe awe oe 10100 
— PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents s 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 O| and Journal ... o5¢8 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at halt- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINQDOM 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
OMees: 72 WeremA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





F URNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & C”'** 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 

is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheitield Plate, False Tecth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &e., 

also Duplicate W Jedding : Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day to 
108 LONDON TREET, NORWICH. 

Established over Half-a-Centary. 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 








Tel.: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECOBA- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUS INSPECTION OF 
EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED 


Gerrard, 
\ 





473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Head Offfices: 


19 & 70 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


ahead 








DIRECTORS. 


Chairman. 
Rt. Hon, LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 


Deputy-Chairman. 
BRISTOW BOVILL, Esa. 

Rt. Hon. Sir WM. RB, ANSON, Bt., R. KIRKMAN HODGSON, Esq. 

D.C.L., M.P. JOSEPH FRANCIS LESCHER,Esq. 
Sir ARTHUR C, LUCAS, Bart. 
Admiral C. D, LUCAS, V.C. 
WILLIAM R, MALCOLM, Esq. 
Hon. EDWIN PONSONBY. 
Hon. EDWIN B. PORTMAN. 
HELENUS R. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
JAMES SORLEY, Fea. 
G. G, T. TREHERNE, Esq. 
JOLLN TRYON, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, P.C., 
F.B.S. 


J. W. BAXENDALE, Esq. 

JAMES S. BEALE, Esq. 

WALTER BIRD, Esq. 

Hon. STUART P, BOUVERTE, 

BALPH CLUTTON, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT DILLON. 

WILLIAM F. FLADGATE, Esq., 
M.V.O. 





ALEX, TRAVERS HAWES, Esq. 


Total Funds Exceed 
£14,500,000 


Claims Paid Exceed 


£388,000,000 


The Company transacts all the principal 
classes of Insurance business on advan- 
tageous terms, including 


FIRE — LIFE 
ACCIDENT — MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, 
Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 


Loans are granted on Reversions and 
Life Interests and on Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties. 


Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained 
on application to any of the Branch Offices or 
Agencies, or to the Head Offices. 


General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 


SPrscratosn 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 


ry Pe doz. bottles. opinion a 
OLD “CORTON” BURGUNDY —sevas.. Sistse? 


Soft, Old French Red Burgundy, very pleasant on 
the palate. 


az. 29/6 


Sold by Order of the Official Receiver re the Central- 
Verkaufs-Geselischaft Deutscher Winzerverline, 
of Eltville, a,Rhine, in Liquidation. 


Lot 2.—3 cases each 24 half-bottles. 


'|DEIDESHEIMER v2. — 
Soft, Old Still Hock, with pleasant flavour, so- 15/6 





Lot 3.—2 case; each 24 half-bots. 


GIESLER CHAMPAGNE wnaie + Case, 


Extra Superior Dry, “Full Brand” in original 
cases, 77). 


Lot 4.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU CITRAN, “issrvin 


Ter Doz. 


16/6 


1907 Vin. 
Excellent Dinrer Claret with soft round flavour, and 


showing bottle age, (Half-bottles 9/9 per doz.) 24/- 


Lot &.—3 doz. bots. and 2 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNGASTEL. 


Pure Still — Ne from this well-known district, 
boti led in Messrs. Deinhard’s Ceilars and beuring 
their well-known label. (52/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 36.- 


29/6 


Sold by Order of the Rt. Hon. Earl of Abingdon, from 
the Wytham Abbey Cellars, Oxford. 


Lot 6.—3 doz. botties. 


OLD BROWN SHERRY. 


Soft, pleasant Wine, with nice aroma, 54- 


49/6 





Lot 7.—i0 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


MARK 1887. 


Beautiful old W ine, which has been ng in 
Wood at the Bodega of the Successors < » Inte 
Donna Antonia Ferre bon fn Oo rto, and was ship od 
by them to this country per Ooze n allowauce 
if Lovis taken.) Corks seal aa 1887.’ 60 - 34 5 


do. 24 haif-bots, 


HEIDSIECK — TRES SEC. 


Lot 8.—4 cases cach 12 bots. and 
2 do. 


Delicate, Dry Champagne, Sinem xl bouquet, (Half- Der Case, 
bottles 70 - per 2s.) (5/- per case allowance if Lot is / 
take -n.) - 


Lot 9.—2 dor. bots. and 2 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU LANGOA BARTON 


1905 VIN, 


oe Me cach: me »in Claret from this 
vcter and ni 2 Savenr and } puquct, 


6 per doze un.) 36- 


rele ane [oe iteauy Per Doz, 


ifalf | es 13 


Lot 10.—7 dozen botties. 


BOUCHARD S SUPERIOR BEAUNE 


ons _' nice Burgundy, shipped by this eminent 
a rm. “rt has good = nly, ‘and will develo » still 
further with age in bottle, 30 


Lot 11.—3 cases cach 12 bots. 


LAGELLED 
oe BR 1865 VIN. Ter Case, 
Soft flavc ae c, with ple saut aroma. (1/- F 
per dozen allows if Lot is take ) 102,- j® 


Lot 12.—5 doz. bots. 


CHOICE OLD BANFF WHISKY. 


12 peprengpndh — Per Doz 
Soft Creamy Old Whi sky distill ed from Scotch Barley, 4 
bearing Di tillers’ la 64 - 7 5 


udon County §& Westminster, 


CHARLES ‘TUCKEY g C0., Ltd, 


3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Mincing Lane, E.C, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Published To-day. 


ONE LOOK BACK. 
Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Biography. 


ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN. 
By F. D. HOW. 16s. net. 


REMEMBER.” 
By CANON HORSLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 


A BISHOP AMONCST BANANAS ; Work and 
Experiences in a Unique Diccese. 
By the Right Rev. HERBERT BURY, D.D., formerly Bishop of British 
Honduras and Central America, now Bishop of Northern and ntral 
Europe. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken on the 
spot. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Interesting and cheery.”’"—Westminster Gazette. 
“Brightly and graphically written, . . . may be almost placed among books 
ofadventure. We wish most heartily to bring this hook under the notice of 
all who are interested in the evangelization of the world.’’—Church Times, 


THE ATONEMENT AND MODERN THOUCHT. 
By F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, B.D., formerly Scholar and 
University Student of Trinity College, Dublin. 7s. 6d. net. A new and 
important work on the Atonement, being the Donellan Lectures preached 
before the University of Dublin. 

**A book for which the serious reader will be grateful. ... We can hardly give 
this book higher praise than to say of it... that it is no unworthy companion 
of Moberly’s ‘Atonement and Personality.’ . . . It is to be placed in the same 
class with it as a contribution to theological thought.’’— Westminster Gazette, 


Now Ready. By CANON NEWBOLT. 
CONFIRMATION. 


By W.C. E. NEWBOLT, Canonand Chancellor of St. Paul’s, Cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


THE PLAIN MAN’S CREED. 
By E. C. OWEN, Head Master St. Peter’s School, York, Canon of York. 
Cloth, 2s. net, {Just Published. 
** An unusually clear, simple, and comprehensive survey of the grounds for 
belief in Christianity.’ 


THE PRAYER-BOOK : Its History, Language, and Contents. 
By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., formerly Principal of the National 
Society's Training College, Battersea. Twenty-second Edition. Crown 
Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 

**Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. Itis 

a work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible form 

that it can be assimilated even by young persons.”’—Church Times (second notice). 

**It is the almost indispensable handbook of all who have to write or speak 
on matters connected with the doctrine and practices of the Church Catholic, 
and especially of that branch of it which is established in this land, It has 
established its claim to be regarded as a standard authority on the subjects 
with which it deals.’’—School Guardian (second notice). 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd., 3 & 4 Paternoster Bldgs., London, 








2nd Edition. 








or, 








Smith, Elder & Co.'s List. 
In Cloth, Red Edges. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready March 28th. 


The Epistles of St. Paul, 
The Text prepared by the Right Hon. SIR EDWARD 
CLARKE, P.C., K.C., Solicitor-General 1886-1892. Author 
of “ Selected Speeches, with Introductory Notes,” &c. 

*.* The Authorised Version amended by the adoption of such of the 
alterations made in the Revised Version as are necessary for correcting 
material mistranslations, or making clear the meaning of the inspired writer. 
No word will be found in it which is not sanctioned by the Authorised or the 
Revised Version. ieee : pe Se el 

With a Portrait from a Drawing by Gzoras Ricumonp, R.A. 
Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition immediately. 
Edward King, 6oth Bishop of Lincoln. 
By the Right Hon. @. W. E. RUSSELL. 

Daily Telegraph :— Mr. Russell has done the work exactly as would be 
expected of him. He writes admirably and gives a bright and touching 
portrait of his subject.’’ 


With a Map and 48 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
Plain Towns of Italy : the Cities of Old 
Venetia. 
By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author of “ Hill Towns of Italy.” 
Scotsman :—“‘ Studious and well equipped. A work which English visitors 
to Italy will re 1d both with pleasure and profit,” 


Large Post 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready March 28th. 


A Nurse’s Life in War and Peace. 
By E. C. LAURENCE, R.R.C. With a Preface by Sir 
___F reprrick Treves, Bart, G.C.V.O., C.B., &e. 


Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Child of the Dawn. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “The Upton Letters,” 
“From a College Window,” ** Beside Still Waters,” &c. 























Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. With 5 Maps. 
Morocco in Diplomacy. 

By E. D. MOREL, Author of “Nigeria: Its People and its 

Problems,” &e. 


Daily News :—‘* Written with the lucidity and force of one of the most 
skilful publicists in this country, It presents a reading which is not the 


official or the vulgar reading.” re ae 

; Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Denham’s: or a Web of Life. 
By ALEXANDRA WATSON, Author of 
Letitia,” &c. 

Country Life.—* A simple, unpretentious story of considerable charm.’’ 

“London; SMITH ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. | 





“The Case of 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Scottish Provident Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE CLASS. 


Bonus at last Division (1908) 35s.%, with intermediate 


additions at same rate on sum assured and existing Bonuses, 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 





150,000 Book Bargains 


at Mudie’s Great Sale 


March 18 to March 30. 


Over 150,000 new and second-hand books to be 
cleared at the sale which starts this week. Prices 
from 4d. Also bargains in Pictures, Statuary, 
Japanese Ware, Stationery, Library Requisites, 
and Works of Art. All book-lovers should call or 
Write for the Free Catalogue 
of Mudie’s Annual Stocktaking Sale, March 
18th-30th. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY LTD. 


30-34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
132 Kensington High Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHURCH ARMY BLUE-BOOK 
Being the Annual Report (the 30th) for the 12 months ending 
30th September, 1911. 


A Record of a Year’s evangelistic and social work among the 
outcast and destitute, meriting the attention of every one inter- 
ested in efforts of this description. Copies post-free to responsible 
inquirers on application to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOCY 
(2nd Edition). By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, F.R.S., F.G.S, Large Post $1e, 
cloth. Price 12s. net. (Post Free 12s. 5d.) 





By the same Author. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH ISLES (Srd Edition) Rewrittes 
and Enlarged. Large Post 8vo, cloth. Price 12s. net. (Post Free 12s 44) 





STANFORD'S GEOLOGICAL MAP OF CENTRAL EUROPE, show- 
ing also the Southern Counties of England and Ireiand. 
Reiuced from the ‘‘ Carte géologique internationale de l'Europe.” Edited 
by A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, F.R.S., F.G.S, One Sheet; 20x14 inches ; 
100 miles to one inch. (1: 6,336,000.) Price:—Coloured sheet, 5s. (Post 
Free 5s. 4d.); Mounted to fold in case, 7s. (Post Free 7s. 2d.) 


GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, with 
Plates and Characteristic Fossils, preceded by a description of the Geo- 
logical Structure of Great Britain and Ireland and their Counties ; and the 
Features observable along the principal lines of Railway. By HORACE 
B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition, Revised and Eni 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Price 12s. 6d, net. (Post Free 12s. 10d.) 








New Edition; Just Ready. 

STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, with very exten: 
sive alterations and corrections. The map extends as far as the Panama 
Canal. Four Sheets; 58x65 inches; 83} miles to an inch. (1: 5,274,720.) 
Prices :—Coloured sheets, 35s.; Mounted on rollers and varnished, 456.; 
Mounted to fold in case, 60s.; Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13 & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
Cartographer to His Majesty the King. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. 30reh ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


TION, 10-6. Open Tuesdays, 10-8, and 10-8 every day during the last week 
Admission ls, W. GORDON MEIN, See 
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Macmillan & Co.'s LIST. 


The Harry Furyiss Eprrion of Twackeray is now 
complete in 20 volumes with over 2,000 illustrations, and 
js supplied on the instalment system by easy payments. 
For full particulars see MR. HARRY FURNISS'S new 
pamphlet, “How and Why I Illustrated Thackeray,” 
sent free on application to the Publishers, Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 


The Political Economy of Art: 
Unto This Last—Sesame and Lilies—The 
Crown of Wild Olive. By JOHN RUSKIN. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net [Library of English Classics. 

oe’. Other volumes of the Series can be had in uniform binding with this vol. 


Great Writers: Cervantes, Scott, 


Milton, Virgil, Montaigne, Shakspere. 
By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 


Swinburne. By GEORGE EDWARD Woop. 
BERRY. Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


fhe Torch Eight Lectures on 
Race Power in Literature delivered before 
The Lowell Institute of Boston, MCMIII. 
By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Second Impression. 
Globe Svo. 5s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Victories of Olivia and other 
Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of “The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

T.P.’s Weexty.—*“ The whole book is worth reading, as is nearly every word 


written by Miss Sharp, and her tales are not scrappy, being, like some of 
Kipling’s, quite little books of their own.” 


9 
The Charwoman’s Daughter. by 
JAMES STEPHENS. Extra Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tus Lavres’ Firty.—“A most refreshing study, delightful to read not only 
because of its literary art, but because it shows once again that poverty and 
oT have no barriers to erect against natural dig nity and independence 
of soul, 


An Introduction to the Study of 
PRICES, with Special Reference to the 
History of the 18th Century. By WALTER T. 
LAYTON, M.A. Crown Syo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tae Economist,—“ A very useful work.” 

Aturxeum.—“It is rarely that a book which is badly wanted is as good 


as Mr. Laytou’s.... The book should i read by all who are interested in 
eneof the burning questions of the day.’ 


Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C. K. GONNER, Professor of Economic Science in the 
University of Liverpool. With four Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Datty Mari.—* The v« tum e isa monument of research, Itleaves no branch 
of the subjc et unillumi nated, and is likely to stand as an invaluable book of 
reference for all who are interested in the passing of the old system, which 
began to diszppear in the sixteenth century, into the new.” 


Milk and the Public Health. py 


WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, B.Sc., M.D. Lond., D.P.H., County 
Medical Officer of Health, Somerset, &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 


ATHENEUM. a e valuable book of reference for all scientific experts and 
administrators,” 





Wades ion Tweenies, Pini, 
And Vehicles. By A. P. LAURIE, M.A., B.Se., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN & COQ., 





“Romantic story of brilliant discoveries.” 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia 


and Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous Dlustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 
Tue Firip.—* The book will take its place, not merely as the leading work 
of travel publishe I this season, but as one ‘of the finest and best works of 
travel ever published. 





Second Impression. 


Tennyson and His Friends. xaitea 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portraits. 8vo. 
10s. net. 


A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire from the Fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802—867). By 
J. B. BURY, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. net. [Tucsday. 


While it is an independent work, this book continues on a larger scale the 
author's ‘‘ History of the Later Roman Empire.” 








BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Character and Call of the 
Chureh of England. A Charge Delivered at 
his Second Visitation of the Diocese of Canterbury in 
February, 1912. By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo. Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 





The Passing’ of War: ., Study in Things 
that Make for Peace. By the Rev. Canon W. L. GRANE, 
Author of “The Word and the Way,” &. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Maw or Kent in the Bririst Werery.— “I have no hesitation in 
descriling it as one of the most forcible and cogent pleas for peace that has 
ever been published. It is fully and distinctively Christian; it is well written; 
it is marked by eminent sanity; and, though the writer is not in any sense a 
crank, he is full of earnestuess.” 


By the Author of “Pro Christo et Ecciesia.”’ 


Voluntas Dei. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Second Edition. 

Eight Aysgarth School Sermons. 
By the Right Rev. C. H. BOUTFLOWER, Bishop of South 
Tokyo, formerly Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. With 
Frontispiece. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Outlines of Liberal Judaism for 
the use of Parents and Teachers. By 
CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. net. 


Atrexxum.—* An able and a lucid book.” 





Formal Logic: a Scientific and 
Social Problem. By F.C. 8. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 
Author of “ Riddles of the Sphinx,” “Humanism: Philos« _ 
cal Es modh and “ Studies in Humanism.” 8vo, 10s. net 


The Annual of the British School 


at Athens. Index to Nos. IL-XVI. Compiled by 
ARTHUR M. WOODWARD, M.A. Super royal Svo, 
10s. net. 


Principles of Australian Agri- 
culture. By W. CATTON GRASBY, F.L.S. Fully Ilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Mathematical Papers for admis- 
sion into the Royal Military Academy and 
the Royal Military College, 1905-1911. Edited 
by R. M. MILNE, M.A., Assistant Master, Roy: il Naval Col- 
lege, Dartmouth. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Ltd., 





London. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List 
George the Third & Charles Fox 


The Concluding Part of ‘‘The American Revolution.” 
By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., with Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[ Postage 5d. 
**Sir George Trevelyan isa master in the art of historic narrative, 
and, unlike so many historians of our own day who are obsessed with 
the ‘scientific’ side of their study, he knows what to leave out. His 
pages are as interesting as a novel.”—SCOTSMAN. 


Heredity and Society. by wittiaM 
CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Tutor of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and CATHERINE 
DURNING WHETHAM, his Wife. 8vo. 6s. net. 

[Postage 4d, 

“Tt iseasy to quarrel with Mr. and Mrs, Whetham's theories, and no one is 

more alive to their weaknesses than the authors themselves; but they are 
always extraordinarily fascinating.” —The Times, 


Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders. 


By VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Postage 6d. 


The object of this book is to give an account of the attempt 
connected with the names of Lord Halifax and the Abbé Portal, 
made in the years 1894, 1895, and 1896, to put an end to the 
schism which since the sixteenth century has separated the 
Churca ef England from the Holy See. 

















The Price of Unity. pys.w.marvurm, 
formerly of Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Postage 4d. 

Father Maturin’s new book treats of the questions in contro- 

versy between Rome and the English Church. 





Saint Francis of Assisi : A Bio- 


graphy. By JOHANNES JOERGENSEN. Translated 
by 'T. O’Conox Stoans. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


net. [Postage 5d. 





Chapters from Modern Psycho- 
logy. By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, Head of the 
Department of Psychology in the University of Chicago. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Postage 4d, 





Letters & Recollections of Mazzini. 
By Mrs. HAMILTON KING, Author of “The Disciples.” 
With Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN, 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Postage 4d. 


“Tt isa most fascinating romance, in which the great Italian patriot is but 
one of the characters, The other is supplied by the interesting personality of 
Mrs. King herself.’’— Western Daily Press. 

** Mrs, Hamilton King’s brief but fascinating study.’’—Evening Standard, 





Bahaism, the Religion of Brother- 
hood. By FRANCIS H. SKRINE, F.R.Hist.S. With the 
special sanction of Abbas Effendi, and his Portrait. Crown 

8vo, paper covers, Is. 6d.; cloth. 2s. 





STANDARD CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Hellenica: a Collection of Essays 
on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, History and 
Religion. Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Lectures on Greek Poetry. 
MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 


Aristotle’s Ethics: Greek Text. 
Illustrated, with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER 
GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


The Poems of Virgil. 
English Prose. By JOHN CONINGTON, 
top. 6s. 


The Azneid of Virgil.  transtatea into 
English Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, Crown 8vo. 
2s. Gd. net. 


The Atneids of Virgil. Done into English 


Verse. By WILLIAM MORRIS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By J. W. 


Translated into 
Crown 8vo, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





From... 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. a 


THE MINISTRY OF POLL POORMAN, 
By Lt.-Col. D.C. PEDDER. Cloth. 6s. 


This book is likely to attract considerable attention by reason of the ont. 
spoken fashion in which its Author deals with the relations that exist betweeg 
what is called “‘ Society ’’ and the Church. 








By the Author of “ Ruthiess Rhymes for Heartiess Homes,” 
THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 
By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 6s, 


Patt Mart Gazette.—‘‘It isa great and good thing to have a man among 
us who is witty all the time—and lets himself go.” 





FATHER WILLIAM. 
By 8S. L. BENSUSAN, Author of “ A Countryside Chronicle.” 
With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


THE PACIFICATION | 
OF BURMA. 


By Sir CHARLES CROSTHWAITE K.C.S.L, 
Chief Commissioner of Burma, 1887-1890. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 16s. net. 





OXFORD MOUNTAINEERING ESSAYS. 
Edited by ARNOLD LUNN, with contributions by various 
writers. 5s. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE YUKON. 
By the Hon. STRATFORD TOLLEMACHE, With numerous 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
InLtustTRATED Lonpon News.—‘‘ Mr. Tollemache succeeds in holding the 
reader’s interest from first to last.” 
Sranparp.—“ Capitally illustrated, and is excellent reading.” 


THE GIRLHOOD OF CLARA SCHUMANN. 
Clara Wieck and Her Time. By FLORENCE 
MAY, Author of “The Life of Johannes Brahms.” With 
Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dairy Mari.—* Miss May here tells delightfully one of the great romances 
in the history of music ” 




















THE BOOK for the Present Crisis. 
CURRENT POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 
With Pros and Cons. By Sir J. D. REES, K.C.LE, 
5s. net. 
Sranparp,—“ This admirable volume is distinctly opportune.” 





CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN MIND: 

A Contribution to Religious Unity and Pro- 

ress. With a Prefatory Letter to Pope Pius X. By 
MALCOLM QUIN. 7s. 6d. net. 


MONETARY ECONOMICS. 
By W. W. CARLILE, Author of “Economic Method and 
Economic Fallacies,” etc. 1 vol, 10s. 6d. net. 











New and Cheaper Edition. 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES. 
A Study of Social Life in South London. By 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. New and Cheaper Edition 
Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. net. 
Eventna News.—‘“ An extraordinarily valuable book on the life of the 
children of the poor in South London, In its way it is the most remarkable 
work seen for years,”’ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


"BOOKS FOR THE DAY PUBLISHED BY MURBYS. 
OUR ELECTORAL SYSTEM: The Demand for 


Reform. By Josrern Kine and F. W. Rarrery, Barrister-at-Law. Now 
ready. Price 2s, net (Postage 24d.) 

Contents.—I. Introductory. IJ. The Franchise. III. Registration. 
IV. Redistribution of Seats. V. Methods of Election. VI. Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices. VII. Election Petitions, VIII. Other Aspects of Reform. 

Of the greatest interest to all concerned in Parliamentary Elections, whether 
as Members, Candidates, Election Agents, Registration Agents, or Voluntary 
Workers, as well as to the ordinary citizen who desires for himself and 
fellows a simplified Franchise and a straightforward Register. 


THE INSURANCE ACT AND YOURSELF. 
B. Samvuet, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 
“A clever elucidation of the main clauses of the Insurance Act,""—Financial News. 
** Should be in everyone’s hands.’’—The World. 
“Written with entire absence of technical phraseology and obscurity.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 
London: THOMAS MURBY & CO., 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—Kipling’s Works, 26 Volumes; 
Stevenson’s Works; Charles’ Book of Enoch; Browning’s Works, 

17 Volumes; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Lever, Dickens, Thachereg. 9 
monthly paper numbers. Handley Cross, Romford’s Hounds, &c. Sets of 
Standard Authors, Sporting Books, &. Highest Prices given, HECTOR'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





By Horacz 





OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Glaisher’s March 

List of Selected Remainders now ready, Gratis and Post Free.—WM. 

GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London; and at 14 George 
Street, Croydon, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 








THEY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NOVELS :— 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “Clayhanger." 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. By FRANK DANBY. 


is a great demand. 


A brilliant and engrossing book, for which thera 


Anew romance—full of drama and moyement—by MARJORIE BOWEN, entitled THE QUEST OF GLORY. 
A new story of Riviera life—half comedy, half passionate love-story—by the Authors of “The Lightning 


Conductor.” 


It is entitled THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. 


A moving and romantic story, by the BARONESS ORCZY, entitled FIRE IN STUBBLE: 
A most thrilling novel, by Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, entitled THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. 
A new edition of a novel, by the author of “Clayhanger,” entiled A MAN FROM THE NORTH. 


FICTION. 
THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Aryorp 


Bennett, Author of “ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A wealth of observation, insight, and creative power has gone to the 
making of these tales.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
* As full of subtle variety as the superficial greyness of everyday life.” 
—Glasgow News. 
“Vivid, detailed, graphic description, industrious character portrayal, and a 
wonderful atmesphere of invigoration and rush,’’— Evening Siandard, 
“ Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Bennett has written with the hand of the master.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. By C. N. and A. M 
Wituiamson, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“ A characteristic Williamson novel, in which glows the spirit of eae 
—Glbe. 
“It breathes the spirit of glorious romance from first to last. A swinging, 
dashing story of true love.”’"—Dail;, Chronicle. 
“It is perfectly delightful if only on account of its scenery and of the many 
eharmimy people who move about in it.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“A full and exciting romance with many characters and vivid descriptions 
of life in and about Monte Carlo.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. By Franx Dansy, Author of 
“Pigs in Clover."" Crown Svo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“All through the book Frank Danby paints with a sure hand, never failing 
in force, always giving her picture in vivid vital colour,’’—Truth, 
“It is more than an interesting novel; as a character study it is excellent.” 
—Country Life. 
“The story is packed with observation and contains some of the cleverest 
work its author has done.’’--Manchester Courier. 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. By Marsoriz Bowsy, Author 
of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s, [Second Edition in the Press. 
The scene is laid in France in the early part of the reign of Louis XV. Among 
the characters are Louis XV., Voltaire, Marmontel, and the Duc de Richelieu. 
“ The book is in Miss Bowen’s best vein as a vivid, convincing delineation of 
historical scenes and characters,’’—Scotsman. 
“A vivid and powerful story of the time of Louis XV.’"—Athenaum, 
“No other of the author’s books has exceeded it in romantic charm.” 
— Liverpool Post. 
“Miss Bowen has painted a moving and noble drama, surpassing all her 
former work, and raising her to a place apart in modern fiction.” 
—Dundeo Advertiser. 
“We take leave of the book, carrying away from it a sense of fine perception 
and sympathy of delicate, well-considered words set often amid passages that 
shock and startle by their strong realism.’’—Country Life. 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. By Arvnotp Bennort, 
Author of “ Hilda Lessways,.”” A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition. 


“It is all so real, so poignantly real.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“It isa splendid book, and one that can be recommended to all who like 
good literature.” —Catholic Herald, 


THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. By Hitpa M. Swasey. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A study of a very clever, ambitious man who aspires to become a Lieutenant- 
Governor in India. The scene is laid partly in an up-couniry station, partly in 
a Native State. 

“ A story of great cleverness and a kind of subtle malice.’”-—Daily Graphic. 

“The author is as sound in her character-drawing as she is entertaining in 
her plot.””—Daily Chronicle. 


THE REVOLT. By Pornam Waats. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This story is a curious psychological study of a modern man of mixed 
parentage, brought up in the East and in Paris in the early eighties. 

“Mr. Putnam Weale is a gifted writer; he has a keen imtuition imto racial 
characteristics and a sincere and unswerving determination to present them 
without bias in pursuit of the truth.’—Country Life. 

“It is a peculiarly well-written story, and strongly elicits the reader's 
sympathy.” —Lirerpool Post. 

“The novel is of deep psychological insight and one of the most powerful 
books issued this spring.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. By J. C. Snarrn, Author of 
“ Araminta.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 

‘Full of humour, bubbling over with high spirits, it keeps the reader’s pulse 
alert and his eyes dancing.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“A thoroughly delightful book, clever, and smartly written, and should on 
no account be missed.’’— Liverpool Courier. 

“A delightful story of the peerage and the stage—full of humour, satire, and 
shrewd observation.” —Academy. 


FIRE IN STUBBLE. By the Baroness Orczy, Author of 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition in the Press. 

“Written with all the spirit, wit, and ingenuity that characterize the 
author's best works.”"—Manchester Courier. 

“A well-conceived romance of the Restoration, full of life, resource, and the 
colour of the tiine.””—Times, 

“ Stirring is the right word, for it stirs our pulses almost to the point of 
wishing that such things could happen nowadays.” —Daily Chronicle, 

“The story is full of dramatic interest.”"—Daily Telegraph, 





THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. By Mrs. Briioo 
Lownpes, Author of “ The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edicion in the Press, 

“ Mrs. Lowndes has never done anything more effective, and her characters 
are all of them individual, alive, reassuring.”’—Standard. 

“An admirable example of the best kind of sensational fiction.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ new novel is atowr de force, Each step of the drama 
is skilfully drawn, it moves on quickly, relentlessly, But it is to the characters 
that take part in it, quite as much as to its admirable development, that it owes 
its unusual value.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

“ The story is absorbing and quite thrilling. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes possesses 
the gift of exciting expectancy. She grips one’s attention from the first and 
remorselessly retains it to the end,’’—Sh«jleld Telegraph. 


FELIX CHRISTIE. By Pucey Westie, Author of “A Spirit 
of Mirth.”” Crown Svo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
“An enjoyable, human, straightforward story.’’—Times. 
“ Felix is one of the most lovable and least assertive of heroes, and on his 
portrait the author concentrates her care and our sympathy."°—Scotsman, 
“Miss Webling’s third novel is undoubtedly her best. . . . A very charming 
and interesting story, a veritable triumph.” —Morning Post. 


FELIX. By Roserr Hicnens, Author of “The Garden of 
Al 


."" Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. By Epxn Puiturorrs, Author of 
“ The Children of the Mist.” Crown 8vo. 2s, net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


WITH THE TURKS IN TRIPOLI. Being some Experiences 
in the Turco-Italian War of 1911. By Exyxsr N. Beyyerr. With 4 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Book for the Crisis. 


THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers upen Subjects 
which are or ought to be, der Di i By L, G. Cutozza 
Moxey, M.P. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


GEM-STONES, AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTERS. By G. F. Hexpenr Surru, M.A., D.Sc. (Oxon.), of the 
British Museum, With 3 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 

This book gives a concise, but general survey of the various species in the 
Mineral Kingdom that are in use for ornamental purposes ; it explains what 
they are, whence they come, how they are fushioned, and how they may be 
distinguished. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Professor 
E. J. Urwicx, Crown Svo. 6s, 

This book throws a new light upon the leading problems of social reform. 
The current proposals for reform are presented in their true relation to the 
great issues of society's progress, such as the future of the family and 
marriage, of wealth and private property, of the position of women, of citizen- 
ship and its duties, of morality, and of religion. 


REPTILES, AMPHIBIA, FISHES AND LOWER 
CHORDATA, By R. Lypexxen, B.A., F.R.S., and others, With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. od. net. 

This volume of Mr. Pycraft’s “Animal Life” follows the same plan and 
covers the same ground as that on Birds, by Mr. Pycraft himself. hat is to 
say, it traces in broad outlines the evolutionary history of the reptiles, 
amphibia, fishes, and the less familiar but no less interesting types commonly 
described under the term “ lower vertebrates.” 


BACTERIA AS FRIENDS AND FOES OF THE 
DAIRY a. By Witrrip Sapier, With 8 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d, 


THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With 
Frontispieces in Photogravure. In 6 monthly volumes. Feap. 8vo, Gilt 
top. 5s. each, [Vol. 1., Miscellaneous Prose. 

This is a companionable edition based on the larger issue, revised, and omitting 
the Dramatic Specimens, but containing new matter in each volume, Six 
photogravure portraits of Lamb and his sister illustrate the edition, 


The Book of the Play. 
MILESTONES. A Play in Three Acts. By Anwoup 
Bennett and Epwanp Kyosiavcy. Feap 8vo, 2s. net. 
REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. By Arruvr M. Hinn. With 
Catalogue and a Complete Set of Illustrations. Two vols. Wide Royal 8vo, 
Gilt top. 21s. net. Classics of Art. 
This book offers a reliable guide to both amateur and student of Rembrandt's 
etchings. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOLL, R.A. 
By A. M. Reryotps. With 20 Dlustrations. Demy S8vo. lZs. éd. net, 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Lec- 

tures, 1899.) By W. R. Iver, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
THE OX. By BR. Lypexxer. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





With many Ilustrations. 





METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY is the great success of the day. 


The last volume is From 


Midshipman to Field-Marshal, by Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. The last volume of METHUEN’S 





SHILLING NOVELS is The Halo, by the Baroness von Hutten. 
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FINLAND, THE LAND OF A THOUSAND LAKES 


By ERNEST YOUNG, 
Author of ‘The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe.” Very fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net, 
“Mr. Young is a warm admirer of Finland, and his book is so well written as to infect the reader with his own enthusiasm , . . 
charming description . . . replete with interesting information.”—Atheneum, 


SPORT IN VANCOUVER anno NEWFOUNDLAND 


By SIR JOHN ROGERS, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., F.R.G.S. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Sir John has written exactly the kind of book which practical sportsmen appreciate . . . he tells his experiences both of 
angling and hunting in a pithy, explicit, direct manner, and contrives, without waste of words, to be interesting.”—Standard. 
“A most fascinating book.”—Dundee Courier. 


THE ANNALS OF THE STRAND 
ma E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 
Author of “The History of the Squares of London,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


we A full and entertaining history.”—Observer. a Extremely interesting.” —Evening Standard. 


THE LADY OF BEAUTY ( conc. 


By FRANK HAMEL, 
Author of ‘‘Jean de la Fontaine,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


“ A very attractive and interesting memoir, possessing at once the interest of history and the fascination of romance.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 
































THE NIGHT OF FIRES 2%°,°7" cs 


By ANATOLE LE BRAZ, Author of “The Land of Pardons.” 
Translated by FRANCES M. GOSTLING. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. §&s, net. 
“ Wonderful impressions of Brittany . . . both literature and folk-lore, and entirely charming in either aspect.”—Morning Leader, 
“Full of spiritual interpretation.”—Daily T'elegraph. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. FRANZ LISZT. 


By Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. New Edition. 2s. net. By JAMES HUNEKER. Fully Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
IN PREPARATION. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF LOUIS XV. 


By CASIMIR STRYIENSKI. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. _ 10s. Gd. net. 


A VETERAN OF THE PRESS GALLERY. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 


By WILLIAM JEANS. Demy 8v0. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANNALS OF FLEET STREET. CEORCE BORROW: the Man and His Books. 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of “ The Annals By EDWARD THOMAS, Author of “The Life of Richard 
of the Strand.” Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Jefferies,” etc., etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


























By COMMANDER CAIUS CRUTCHLEY, R.N.R., Secretary of the Navy League. 
Introduction by LORD BRASSEY. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


PLAYMAKING: A MANUAL OF CRAFTMANSHIP 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
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THIRTEEN. By E. TEMPLE THURSTON,| THE TWINS OF SUFFERING 
Author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” etc. CREEK. by RIDGWELL CULLUM, 
“ Very fine work.”— Westminster Gazette. Author of “The Watchers of the Plains,” etc. 
[Second Edition. “Hard to beat.”—-Morning Post. [Second Edition. 
THE CURE. By DESMOND COKE, THE TRIPLE CROWN. By ROSE 
Author of “The Bending of a Twig,” etc. SCHUSTER. 
“A delicious little comedy.”—Observer. “ A remarkable achievement.”—Globe. [Second Edition. 


[Second Edition. TH E KI N q’s LUCK. 
, . By W. M. O’KANE. 
FOR TH E DEFENCE a A BRIEF “In every page we feel the touch of l= rd Ree Advertiser. 





FOR LADY CAROL. THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 
“Among the books that have come my way I give first place to By FRANCES HAMMOND, 
‘For the Defence.’”—Dundee Advertiser, “A full, sympathetic, and moving picture of a lovable girl.” 
[Second Edition. —Times. 
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